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1.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain. 

4.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to 
keep  it  holy. 

5.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 
10.    Thou  shalt  not  covet. 


-Exodus  20:117 
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Link  Covers 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  photo-cover  page  work  does  a  lot  to  sell  this  magazine 
to  the  troops  and  when  it  has  a  picture  of  profound  feeling  and  depth  that  it 
pitches  the  magazine  on  a  higher  and  more  inspiring  level.  Myself,  I  am  partial 
to  the  photos  of  historical  and  significant  religious  settings  of  churches,  altars, 
etc.  I  believe  that  the  particular  church  or  ecclesiastical  subjects  are  more  in 
keeping  with  the  mission  of  your  consistently  fine  publication. 

— Chaplain  Paul  Hunsberger, 
2nd  Battle  Group,  6th  Infantry, 
APO  742,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Good  News 

I  am  writing  to  cancel  my  order  for  150  copies  of  THE  LINK.  .  .  However, 
don't  think  we  don't  like  THE  LINK — we  do.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  a  new  way 
of  ordering  and  financing.  Each  of  my  Squadron  chaplains  has  been  given  Wel- 
fare and  Recreation  funds  and  are  putting  in  their  own  orders — the  total  will  be 
much  more  than  the  150  I  am  getting.  .  .  We  like  THE  LINK  better  all  the  time. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

— CAPT  John  H.  Shilling,  CHC,  USN, 
Force  Chaplain, 

Commander  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
San  Diego  32,  Calif. 
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I  Believe  in  Prayer 


By   Billy  Graham 


r  I  'HERE  are  thousands  of  people 
•*■  that  pray  only  when  they  are  in 
times  of  great  stress,  danger  and  un- 
certainty. I  have  been  in  airplanes 
when  the  motor  conked  out  and 
people  started  praying.  We  have 
flown  through  bad  thunderstorms 
when  people  who  never  thought  to 
pray  before  were  praying  all  around 
us.  I  have  talked  to  soldiers  who 
told  me  that  they  never  prayed  un- 
til they  got  in  the  midst  of  battle. 
It  seems  to  be  an  instinct  in  man 
to  pray  in  times  of  trouble. 

Jesus  said  that  men  ought  always 
to  pray.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
problems  of  our  world  will  ever  be 
settled  until  our  national  leaders 
bend  their  knees  in  prayer.  If  only 
our  leaders  could  discover  the 
strength  which  comes  from  reliance 
upon  Almighty  God  we  would  soon 
discover  the  solution  to  the  grave 
problems  which  face  the  nation. 

Elijah  prayed,  and  God  sent  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  offering 
of  the  rude  altar  he  had  built  in  the 
presence  of  God's  enemies. 

Daniel  prayed,  and  the  secret  of 
God  was  made  known  to  him  through 
the  saving  of  his  companions. 


Jesus  prayed  at  the  door  of  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  the  one  who 
had  been  dead  for  three  days  came 
forth. 

The  thief  prayed,  and  Jesus  as- 
sured him  that  "today  you  will  be 
with  me  in  Paradise." 

Paul  prayed,  and  hundreds  of 
churches  were  born  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Europe. 

Peter  prayed,  and  Dorcas  was 
raised  to  life  to  have  added  years  of 
service  for  Jesus  Christ. 

John  Knox  prayed,  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  said  that  she  feared 
the  prayers  of  John  Knox  more  than 
she  feared  all  the  armies  of  England. 

John  Wesley  prayed,  and  revival 
came  to  England,  sparing  her  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Jonathan  Edwards  prayed,  and 
revival  came  to  Northampton  when 
more  than  fifty  thousand  people 
joined  the  churches. 

Jesus  Christ  died  to  make  this 
communion  and  communication  with 
the  Father  possible.  He  told  us  of 
the  joy  in  heaven  when  one  sinner 
turns  from  sin  to  God,  and  from  his 
heart  breathes  a  simple  prayer,  "God 
be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner." 


IN  this  modern  age  in  which  we 
live  we  have  learned  to  harness 
the  power  of  the  mighty  Niagara  and 
to  turn  its  force  to  our  use  and  our 
good.  We  have  learned  how  to  hold 
steam  captive  in  boilers  and  release 
its  tremendous  power  to  turn  our 
machines  and  pull  our  trains.  We 
have  learned  how  to  contain  gaso- 
line vapors  in  a  cylinder  and  ex- 
plode them  at  the  appointed  second 
to  move  our  fast  automobiles  and 
trucks  along  our  highways.  We  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  how  to 
release  the  energy  that  is  latent  in 
the  atom,  which  is  capable  of  de- 
stroying entire  cities  and  civiliza- 
tions. 

But  very  few  of  us  have  learned 
how  to  fully  develop  the  power  of 
prayer.  We  have  not  yet  learned  that 
a  man  is  more  powerful  on  his  knees 
than  behind  the  most  powerful  guns 
we  have  ever  developed.  We  have 
not  learned  that  a  nation  is  more 
powerful  when  it  unites  in  earnest 
prayer  to  God  than  when  its  re- 
sources are  channeled  into  defensive 
weapons.  We  have  not  discovered 
that  the  answer  to  our  problems  can 
be  had  through  contact  with  Al- 
mighty God.  Here  is  where  we've 
missed  the  mark  in  our  day.  And  this 
is  a  tragedy. 


I  have  found  that  the  greatest 
need  of  the  foreign  missionary  is  not 
more  money,  though  there  is  always 
a  need;  it  is  not  greater  and  better 
educational  facilities,  though  that 
is  a  need;  it  is  not  bigger  and  better 
equipped  hospitals,  though  there  is 
certainly  a  need  for  more  Christian 
hospitals;  it  is  not  even  for  new 
churches — the  greatest  need  of  the 
foreign  missionary  is  prayer.  If  the 
average  Christian  back  home  real- 
ized how  much  his  prayers  meant 
to  these  valiant  heroes  of  the  faith, 
they  would  not  cease  to  pray  day 
and  night  for  their  representatives 
out  there  in  foreign  mission  fields. 

We  are  only  able  to  move  in  our 
evangelistic  work,  through  our  film 
ministry,  through  television  and 
radio,  by  prayer.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  prayers  of  thousands  of  God's 
people  throughout  the  world,  our 
ministry  would  completely  fail. 

Our  Lord  said:  "Whatever  you 
ask  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it,  that 
the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son;  if  you  ask  anything  in  my  name, 
I  will  do  it"  (John  14:13,  14). 

God  help  us  to  pray!  If  we  are  to 
survive,  we  must  have  spiritual  re- 
vival! If  we  are  to  have  spiritual 
revival,  we  must  have  more  earnest, 
effectual  praying! 

©  B.  P.  Singer  Features 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY? 


The  summer  relief  postman  who  had  been  told  all  about  Picasso 
called  at  the  artist's  home  with  a  postal  order  and  was  given  a 
friendly  welcome. 

He  patted  Picasso's  ten-year-old  girl  on  the  head,  looked  up  at 
the  paintings  on  the  wall,  and  said  appreciatively:  "So  the  little 
one  paints  too!" 

— Illustrated  Weekly  of  India 


The  Clock 

Heard  Round 

the  World 

By  H.  N.  Ferguson 


EVERY  hour  of  the  twenty-four 
some  part  of  the  world  hears  a 
deep-throated  boom.  It  is  the  voice 
of  Big  Ben,  largest  of  the  bells  in  the 
great  clock  on  the  tower  of  Britain's 
House  of  Parliament.  Britishers,  for 
a  hundred  years,  have  been  setting 
their  clocks  and  watches  to  the  in- 
fallible timepiece. 

When  Big  Ben  fails  to  perform, 
an  insecurity  creeps  over  the  city 
of  London.  In  wartime  the  slow, 
unruffled  bass  boom  from  the  huge 
tower  symbolizes  Britain's  defiance 
of  the  enemy.  When  Big  Ben  suf- 
fered shell  shock  during  World  War 
II,  Britishers  were  filled  with  anx- 
ieties. 

Now  its  lusty  peal  is  credited  as 
an  influence  holding  together  the 
British  Commonwealth.  The  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  sends  the 
sound  around  the  earth  every  hour 
in  its  world-wide  broadcasts. 

The  correct  name  of  the  time- 
piece is  The  Great  Clock  of  West- 
minister. "Big  Ben"  is  the  immense 
bell  which  calls  out  the  hours;  but 
to  the  world,  the  clock,  too,  is  af- 
fectionately known  as  "Big  Ben." 


BIG  Ben  had  a  most  stormy  birth. 
In  1834  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster was  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  decided  that  a  clock  tower 
should  be  included  in  plans  for  a 
new  Parliament  building.  The  peo- 
ple who  prescribed  the  clock  for  the 
tower  were  perfectionists,  indeed, 
for  it  was  to  be  correct  to  within  one 
second  per  day.  The  clock  was 
finished  in  1854,  and  supposedly  the 
greater  part  of  the  job  was  over,  but 
not  so.  Now  the  bell  had  to  be  made 
while  the  clock  ticked  away  in  the 
factory.  Troubles  began  to  sneak 
out  of  the  shadows  during  the  cast- 


ing  of  the  fourteen-ton  monster.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  waist  was 
too  thick,  the  crown  too  skimpy,  the 
bell  too  heavy  by  two  tons.  Getting 
the  overweight  bell  to  London  was 
no  little  undertaking.  Too  cumber- 
some to  be  transported  by  rail,  it 
was  taken  by  barge  from  Stockton 
to  West  Hartepool  where  it  was 
carefully  loaded  onto  a  small  sailing 
coaster. 

The  huge  creation  was  strung  up 
on  a  framework  in  Parliament  Yard 
and  rigged  with  an  experimental 
1650-pound  clapper  so  the  bell's 
tone  could  be  tested  and  perfected. 
Six  men  were  required  to  pull  the 
rope  that  swung  the  clapper.  The 
testing  period  continued  over  a  year 
but  at  last  the  desired  tone  was 
achieved.  Triumphantly  the  six  men 
pulled  on  their  rope,  and  lo!  the  bell 
cracked  beyond  any  possibility  of 
repair.  It  was  an  hour  of  sad  dis- 
appointment. 

On  the  next  try  the  workmen  got 
a  better  scald  on  the  big  bell;  its 
shape  was  better,  so  was  the  tone. 
And  this  time  it  was  transported  to 
its  location  aboard  a  trolley  drawn 
by  sixteen  festively  decorated  horses. 

More  months  of  testing.  Finally, 
on  October  8,  1858,  Big  Ben  was 
ready  to  be  hoisted  to  his  tower 
home.  A  week  was  required  to  raise 
it  into  position  by  man-powered 
tackles.  And  then  the  tower  began 
to  buckle  under  the  tremendous 
weight.  This  called  for  the  erection 
of  a  strong  support.  Another  five 
months  were  spent  erecting  an  iron 
girder  for  support. 
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CALL 

I  ask 

myself:  whom  will  God  get  to  work 

upon  this  task? 
I  ask 
myself:  who  is  so  strong? 


It  is 


I  know  the  answer  all  along. 

It  is  nothing  I  would  want! 

great 
with  problems  and  appropriate 
only  to  one  with  a  will  to  do  God's 

will, 
put  all  of  self  into  it 

and  fulfill 
the  Intent  for  it.  I  know  it 

will  require 
one    wiser,    more    enduring,    more 

on  fire 
with  consecration,  and  more 

skilled  than  I.  .  .  . 

But  God  asks  it  of  me — and 
I  try. 

—HELEN   HARRINGTON 


A/TEANWHILE,  back  at  the  fac- 
-i^J'  tory  the  clock  was  giving 
everybody  a  bad  time.  Like  the  bell, 
it  developed  one  ailment  after  an- 
other, each  seemingly  incurable. 
Finally  it  refused  to  run  altogether. 
The  trouble  turned  out  to  be  in  the 
clock's  hour  hands,  which  were  too 
heavy  to  be  driven  by  the  clock's 
machinery.  When  they  had  been  re- 
constructed of  gun  metal  they 
worked  beautifully,  but  the  minute 
hands  began  to  quiver.  These  were 
replaced  by  hands  of  hollow,  flat 
copper. 

After  fifteen  years  of  exhausting 


effort,  on  May  31,  1859,  the  Great 
Clock  of  Westminster  was  ready  to 
go  to  work  for  the  city  of  London. 

But  just  when  Londoners  were 
beginning  to  rely  on  the  newcomer, 
the  big  voice  quit  calling  out  the 
hours.  Weary  workmen  discovered 
a  crack  under  the  exterior  hammer 
which  beats  out  the  hours.  To  rem- 
edy the  trouble,  a  slot  was  cut  in 
Big  Ben  s  lip  to  prevent  the  crack's 
spreading  and  it  was  fitted  with  a 
smaller  hammer. 

In  view  of  these  early  fiascos  Big 
Ben's  record  from  that  time  has 
been  incredible.  Only  twice  in  his 
career  has  he  suffered  any  difficulty 
of  a  mechanical  nature. 

The  clock  survived  1,224  bomb- 
ings during  the  London  blitz,  even 
though  twelve  of  the  bombings  were 
direct  attacks  on  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Though  all  the  glass  of 
one  clock  dial  was  shattered,  Big 
Ben's  accuracy  deviated  less  than 
one  and  one-half  seconds. 

\A7ITH  such  accuracy,  it  might  be 
^  *  assumed  that  the  clock  is  regu- 
lated automatically  by  costly  pre- 
cision instruments.  The  surprising 
truth  is  that  Big  Ben  owes  its  in- 
fallibility to  a  small  stack  of  coins 
whose  value  totals  something  less 
than  sixpence.  Halfway  up  the  pen- 
dulum rod  is  a  small  platform  for 
the  coins.  Any  addition  of  weight 
at  this  point  causes  the  clock  to 
gain  by  accelerating  the  speed  of  the 
pendulum's  swing. 

What  does  this  giant  look  like? 
He  lives  in  a  320-foot  tower.  He 
has  four  faces,  each  twenty-two  and 
one-half  feet  in  diameter.   Each   of 


Big  Ben's  minute  hands  is  fourteen 
feet  long,  each  hour  hand,  nine  feet. 

Only  once  has  Big  Ben  been  late 
for  a  radio  broadcast,  and  that  be- 
cause of  a  flock  of  impudent  starlings 
strung  out  along  his  hands.  Three 
times  snow  has  choked  the  motion 
of  the  big  hands,  and  once  they 
were  stopped  when  a  rat  chose  the 
clock's  innards  for  a  new  home. 

Still  no  such  incidents  as  these 
can  detract  from  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  the  King  of  Clocks 
whose  tone  encircles  the  globe.  Big 
Ben  is  the  Londoner's  clock  but  in 
truth  he  belongs  to  the  world. 


=&?? 


"All  right,  soldier,  let's  see  what's  un- 
der that   cap!" 


He 
Found  the 

Heart 
of  Africa 

By  Cecil  Northcott 


TODAY,  mankind  is  engaged  in 
a  life-and-death  struggle  over  the 
continent  of  Africa.  We  read  and 
hear  most  of  the  time  about  the 
forces  of  nationalism  and  com- 
munism and  their  battle  for  Africa, 
but  let  us  not  forget  Christianity's 
attempt  to  occupy  this  great  and 
virtually  undeveloped  portion  of  the 
earth. 

Generations    of    noble    men    and 


Bible  stories  are  transmitted  by  word- 
of -mouth  where  few  can  read  yet  need 
the  Scriptures. 


women  have  given  their  lives  to  this 
Christian  adventure  in  Africa.  Hun- 
dreds, from  Albert  Schweitzer  to  the 
newest  national  evangelist,  are  giv- 
ing their  lives  today.  But  the  fore- 
runner of  them  all  was  David  Liv- 
ingstone, who  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago  called  upon  the 
world  to  take  notice  of  Africa.  Even 
today,  his  thoughts  and  actions  are 
fresh  and  important. 

It  was  in  a  speech  before  students 
at  Cambridge  in  December,  1857, 
that  Livingstone  made  his  dramatic 
appeal  which  turned  the  world's 
attention  to  the  dark  continent  from 
which  he  had  just  returned.  "I  beg 
to  direct  your  attention  to  Africa," 
he  said.  He  prophesied  that  in  a 
few  years  he  would  be  cut  off  in 
the  lonely  heart  of  that  great  un- 
known continent,  but  if  he  died  he 
wished  his  mission  to  be  continued 
by  the  younger  generation.  "I  leave 
it  with  you,"  he  cried.  Out  of  that 
cry  came  the  Universities'  Mission 
to  Central  Africa,  and  later  the  move 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  into 
Nyasaland,  which  has  helped  to  give 
southeast  Africa  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Except  for  two  short  spells  in 
Britain,  the  voyages  to  and  fro,  and 
two  brief  visits  to  India,  David  Liv- 
ingstone spent  his  working  life  of 
thirty  years  in  Africa,  mostly  in  those 
parts  then  unknown  to  white  men. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  height  with 
dark  auburn  hair  when  he  landed  in 
Africa  in  1841.  His  hair  was  streaked 
with  gray  by  the  time  he  was  fifty. 

Reprinted   with   special   permission   from   the 
Presbyterian    Life. 


Dr.  Livingstone  reads  the  Bible  to  some  of  his  men.  The  drawing  was  pre- 
pared from  descriptions  furnished  by  Stanley  after  his  African  journey. 
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Always  rather  careful  about  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  even  when  living 
in  the  bush,  he  could  look  neat  and 
dapper.  But  it  was  the  square-jawed 
face  and  the  deep-set,  brilliant  eyes 
(some  say  hazel,  but  he  called  them 
blue)  that  gave  character  to  the  man. 
He  had  a  determined,  dour  look, 
characteristic  of  his  native  Scotland, 
where  he  was  reared,  as  he  said, 
"amongst  the  godly  poor." 

He  was  born  in  the  little  village 
of  Blantyre  outside  Glasgow  on 
March  19,  1813,  the  son  of  a  tea- 
peddler.  He  died  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  on  May  1,  1873.  In  between 
those  dates  lies  the  odyssey  of  a  man 
whose  whole  existence  was  dedi- 
cated to  Africa,  and  whose  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  "do  some  good  to  this 
poor  Africa." 

Livingstone  landed  in  Africa 
equipped  as  a  medical  missionary, 
but  he  also  was  prepared  to  preach. 
The  London  Missionary  Society, 
which  sent  Livingstone  to  Africa,  ex- 
pected its  "agents"  to  be  men  of  all 
work,  and  for  the  first  decade  of  his 
life  in  Africa  Livingstone  was.  He 
mastered  the  language  of  the  Bak- 
wain  people  on  the  edges  of  the 
Kalahari  Desert,  set  up  three  mis- 
sion stations,  did  the  job-trot  job  of 
a  settled  missionary,  and  fell  in  love 
with  African  life,  particularly  the 
open-air  existence  of  one  on  the 
move.  He  had  a  tough  physique 
which  could  throw  off  the  ills  and 
perils  of  malaria,  handle  African 
food,  and  move  his  legs  for  hours 
in  the  sun  and  rain  without  getting 
tired. 

Like  many  young  men,  Living- 
stone was  critical  of  his  older  col- 


leagues. He  found  them  nicely  settled 
in  the  older  mission  stations  of 
South  Africa  and  inclined  to  main- 
tain the  mission  machine  as  they 
knew  it.  But  the  itch  to  know  the 
Africa  up  North  beyond  the  Orange 
River,  beyond  the  Kalahari,  beyond 
the  great  Zambesi  itself,  seized  him. 
He  shared  with  his  father-in-law, 
Robert  Moffat,  a  great  pioneer  Afri- 
can missionary,  the  vision  of  an 
Africa  won  entirely  for  Christ.  The 
vision  meant  that  first  of  all  there 
had  to  be  some  Christian  exploring. 
And  it  was  this  which  Livingstone 
set  his  hand  to  accomplish. 

In  November,  1853,  David  Liv- 
ingstone set  off  on  his  great  trans- 
continental journey.  He  had  already 
proved  his  ability  as  an  explorer  by 
his  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami  in 
Bechuanaland,  a  lake  that  today  has 
practically  disappeared  in  the  sand. 
But  his  eye  was  always  to  the  north. 
We  have,  he  wrote,  "a  whole  world 
before  us,"  and  it  was  a  world  he 
dared  to   enter  single-handed. 

As  a  preliminary,  he  went  down 
to  Capetown  in  1852  to  send  his 
wife  and  children  home  to  England. 
It  was  a  desperately  bitter  parting, 
because  Livingstone  was  a  devoted 
husband  and  father,  but  he  knew 
that  the  vagabond  life  he  was  about 
to  begin  was  not  one  for  his  family. 
He  then  went  northwards  to  Linyanti 
on  the  Zambesi  and  in  a  flat-bot- 
tomed canoe  was  paddled  westward 
up  the  Zambesi  through  Barotseland 
toward  the  Portuguese  Anyola 
border.  When  the  canoe  men  gave 
up  he  took  to  the  back  of  a  faithful 
ox  he  called  Sinbad,  and  when  Sin- 
bad  died  of  a  fly  bite,  he  walked. 
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It  was  an  incredible  eighteen  months 
of  travel.  Carrying  only  a  Bible,  a 
sextant  and  compass,  a  large  supply 
of  cloth  and  beads,  boxes  of  biscuits, 
and  supplies  of  writing  paper,  Liv- 
ingstone was   alone   except  for  his 
porters    drawn   from   the   Makololo 
people.  When  he  arrived  at  Loanda 
he  was  exhausted  and  might  legiti- 
mately have  gone  back  to  England 
on  a  ship  then  waiting  to  sail.  But 
he  had  promised  to  see  his  men  safe- 
ly back  to  their  homes,  and  a  prom- 
ise from  Livingstone  was  his  bond. 
So  back  on  the  trail  he  went,  this 
time    down    the    Zambesi    Valley, 
where  he  saw,  for  the  first  time  in 
recorded  history,  the  great  Victoria 
Falls  in  November,  1855.  He  came 
out  on  the  east  coast  in  the  fall  of 
1856.     Livingstone's     reception     in 
Britain  in  1857  was  the  equivalent 
of    that    given    Charles    Lindbergh 
and     the     conquerors     of     Mount 
Everest.    Africa    was    the   unknown 
land    of   mystery,    lions,    volcanoes, 
and  dangers  of  every  sort.  Here  was 
the    man    who    single-handed    had 
pierced  through  some  of  the  dark- 
ness and,  incredible  though  it  might 
seem,  was  ready  to  go  back  again. 

He  sailed  again  for  Africa  in  1858 
as  the  leader  of  an  official  govern- 
ment expedition  to  open  up  the 
Zambesi  if  possible  for  trade  and 
navigation.  This  commission  was  not 
a  contradiction  to  Livingstone's  mis- 
sionary calling.   He   was  convinced 


A  medical  missionary  arrives  in  his 
ndeka  ("Big  Bird")  on  a  landing 
strip  cut  out  by  natives.  He  brings 
medicine  and  Bibles. 


This  Bible  Van,  mobile  library,  takes 
the  Scriptures  to  villages  and  towns 
reached  by  roads. 


A  porter  "totes"  a  case  of  Bibles 
toward  river  transport  in  Congo  basin. 
This  type  of  shipping  has  remained 
unchanged  for  centuries. 


that  pathways  must  be  found  to  the 
heart  of  Africa  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  He  realized  too,  that  the 
slave  trade  which  was  draining  Af- 
rica of  its  most  precious  possession 
— its  people — could  only  be  stopped 
by  legitimate  trade.  He  therefore 
hoped  that  the  Zambesi  River  would 
be  the  highway  for  "commerce  and 
Christianity."  But  how  bitterly  he 
was  disappointed.  The  Zambesi 
proved  to  be  cataract  ridden  and 
totally  unnavigable  in  its  lower 
course,  and  the  river  which  Living- 
stone found  so  fascinating  became 
a  misery  to  him. 

Livingstone  was  not  successful  as 
the  captain  of  a  group  of  explorers. 
The  great  Scot  could  be  morose  and 
aloof  and  impatient  of  lesser  men. 
He  was  no  organizer  or  manager. 
He  was  at  his  best  in  playing  a  lone 
hand,  for  them  he  could  rise  to  su- 
perb heights  of  courage  and  achieve- 
ment. 

TIVINGSTONE'S  wife  had  died, 
-*-1  the  government  had  recalled 
him,  and  his  team  was  disjointed  and 
out  of  hand.  But  for  four  months  he 
marched  the  hills  of  Nyasaland  and 
opened  up  an  entire  country.  He 
then  performed  an  even  more  re- 
markable one-man  feat.  His  ship, 
the  Lady  Nyasa,  had  to  be  sold  in 
order  to  defray  the  cost  of  her  build- 
ing. The  nearest  buyer  was  in  Bom- 
bay, India,  so  Livingstone  sailed  the 
ship  in  the  teeth  of  a  monsoon  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  with  a  scratch  crew 
and  fifteen  tons  of  coal.  He  was  his 
own  master-mariner.  The  log  of  this 
astonishing  voyage  is  testimony  to 
the    amazing    resiliency    of    Living- 
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stone  and  to  his  capacity  for  taking 
risks  in  the  face  of  immense  odds. 

Back  home  in  Britain  in  1864, 
Livingstone's  reputation  was  a  bit 
tarnished  by  the  alleged  failure  of 
his  Zambesi  expedition.  Although 
he  cared  little  about  his  own  reputa- 
tion, he  still  wanted  to  show  what 
he  could  yet  do  for  Africa.  In  1866 
he  was  again  on  the  trail  in  Central 
Africa  through  Nyasaland,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  and  parts  of  the  Belgian 
Congo.  This  is  the  odyssey  of  dedi- 
cation which  has  lifted  Livingstone 
into  the  annals  of  the  great  men  of 
the  earth.  He  had  two  aims.  One 
was  to  discover  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  other,  to  thwart  the 
slave  traders  of  Central  Africa. 

These  last  seven  years  of  his  life 
were  full  of  patience  and  pathos. 
He  had  not  been  long  on  the  route 
before  an  unfaithful  porter  stole  his 
medicine  chest  with  its  precious  sup- 
ply of  quinine  for  the  fever-ridden 
areas.  He  knew  this  loss  was  a  sen- 
tence of  death,  but  he  went  on  and 
never  dreamed  of  turning  back.  He 
was  dependent  on  the  very  Arab 
slave  traders  he  detested  for  help  in 
this  distress,  but  he  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  their  company.  He  became, 
he  said,  "a  mere  ruckle  of  bones," 
worn  with  dysentery  and  internal 
bleeding.  But  he  continued  to  write 
his  journals  and  letters,  doing  his 
stint  of  miles  each  day,  and  then 
pitching  camp  at  noon  in  order  to 
have  time  to  write. 

T)EOPLE  flocked  to  see  this  strange 
■*-  creature  from  the  white-man's 
world  who  distributed  cloth  and 
beads  and  treated  them  as  human 


beings.  The  Livingstone  technique 
of  dealing  with  African  people  is  well 
illustrated  from  his  Travels: 

Remaining  at  a  distance  of  quarter- 
of-a-mile  we  sent  two  men  to  inform 
them  who  we  were  and  that  our  pur- 
poses were  peaceful.  The  headman 
came  and  spoke  civilly  but  when  very 
nearly  dark  the  people  of  another  vil- 
lage arrived  and  behaved  differently 
...  a  young  man  came  forward  howling 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  having  a 
small  battle-axe  in  his  hand.  My  men 
were  alarmed  and  were  ready  to  dis- 
obey my  previous  orders  and  to  follow 
their  inclination  by  knocking  him  in 
the  head. 

Livingstone  stood  calmly  facing 
the  man  and  never  flinched.  The 
axe  was  raised  against  him,  and 
lowered.  There  was  something  about 
Livingstone  the  person  that  primitive 
Africans  respected,  and  his  methods 
always  won  him  respect. 

An  old  man  who  remembered  him 
during  the  Zambesi  expedition 
wrote : 

There  was  something  powerful  about 
him  that  drew  men  to  him,  white  and 
black  alike.  .  .  .  His  eyes  were  won- 
derful keen  and  with  a  twinkle  of 
humor  about  them.  And  his  thin  face 
was  deeply  tanned.  When  he  spoke  to 
me,  or  shook  hands  with  me,  there 
came  into  his  eyes  an  expression  that 
I  have  never  seen  so  marked  in  any 
other  eyes.  His  soul  shone  through  them. 
They  showed  you  what  was  in  the  man 
.  .  .  and  withal  he  was  as  gentle  as  a 
child. 

This  was  the  Livingstone  that 
H.  M.  Stanley  found  close  to  death 
in  1872.  Stanley  had  found  Living- 
stone, but  he  failed  to  persuade  the 


great  missionary-explorer  to  return 
to  civilization.  Livingstone  marched 
on  to  his  death  in  the  lonely  swamps 
of  Northern  Rhodesia.  There  the  last 
drama  was  played  out  while  the 
rain  fell  pitilessly  down  and  the 
sick  man  sank  to  his  knees  in  a  little 
hut.  They  buried  his  heart  where 
he  died  and  there  today  a  monu- 
ment marks  the  spot.  After  a  fort- 
night's exposure  in  the  sun,  the 
body  was  wrapped  in  sail  cloth  to 
resemble  a  bale  of  cloth  and  was 
carried  1,500  miles  down  to  Zanzi- 
bar on  the  shoulders  of  his  three 
faithful  attendants.  His  remains  are 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  his  spirit 
lives  on  in  Africa. 

AFRICA  today  needs  men  like 
-^"^  Livingstone  on  three  counts 
above  all.  He  cared  for  Africans.  He 
had  the  touch  of  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman in  all  his  dealings  with  Afri- 
cans. They  trusted  him,  and  that 
trust  flowed  from  Livingstone's  own 
deep  and  simple  faith.  His  writings 
are  filled  with  his  comments  on  the 
faith  he  held. 

Dr.  Livingstone  believed  that  his 
attitude  to  the  people  of  another 
race  would  help  the  whites  as  well 
as  the  Negroes.  And  it  did.  Follow- 
ing Livingstone's  death,  the  white 
man  moved  into  the  spaces  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  that  the  explorer  had 
opened  up.  Many  of  them  went  for 
greed  and  government.  But  others 
went  for  Christ  and  Christianity.  The 
African  liked  to  believe  that  the 
newcomers  were  all  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Livingstone.  He  was  often 
disappointed,  but  he  continued  for 
scores  of  years  to  believe  in  the  good 
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intentions  of  the  white  man.  It  was 
the  Livingstone  example  that  led 
him  to  this  belief. 

Livingstone  also  believed  in  co- 
operation between  black  and  white. 
He  saw  that  Africa  needed  what  the 
white  man  could  bring  to  her,  and 
therefore  his  gospel  meant  coopera- 
tion. He  was,  however,  no  imperial- 
ist. Not  an  acre  of  Africa  did  he 
claim  or  annex  for  Britain.  He 
preached  about  Africa  and  the  duty 
of  the  white  man  by  word  and  deed, 
but  he  never  advocated  the  dom- 
inance of  the  white  man.  Following 
his  death  Africa  began  to  occupy 
a  place  of  increasing  importance  for 
many  people  of  good-will  in  Britain. 
This  attitude  is  maintained  today 
in  hundreds  of  ways,  and  not  only 
through  missions.  Livingstone  was 
against  the  racism  that  he  saw  al- 
ready beginning  in  South  Africa. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
be  against  the  doctrine  of  apartheid 
now  being  practiced  in  South  Africa, 
and  that  he  would  be  full  of  hope 
for  the  doctrine  of  cooperation  and 
partnership  now  being  shaped  in  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land. 

But  above  all  he  cared  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Christian  faith.  "God 
had  one  son/'  Livingstone  declared, 
and  "he  made  him  into  a  physician 
and  a  missionary."  That  was  the  pat- 
tern of  Livingstone's  own  life.  The 
heroic  Scotsman  also  declared  that 
"the  end  of  the  geographical  feat 
is  the  beginning  of  the  missionary 
enterprise."  How  true  that  was  in 
his  own  time  and  also  today.  He 
wrote  in  that  most  magnificent  diary 
of  his: 
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"Certainly   you   can   go   in.   You're   a 
private,  aren't  you?" 


I  am  working  towards  an  object 
which  some  can  see  at  a  glance;  others 
turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  at.  But 
may  God  in  his  mercy  permit  me  to 
benefit  both  Africa  and  England  on  a 
larger  scale  than  at  first  sight  may  ap- 
pear possible.  Some  poor  noodles  place 
it  all  to  the  love  of  exploration  and 
seeking  glory  that  cometh  from  man. 
Let  it  stand  over  to  be  judged  on  that 
Day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  revealed. 

Christians  may  not  win  the  battle 
for  Africa.  But  as  long  as  they  have 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  Living- 
stone to  inspire  them,  they  will  not 
lose.  For  he  truly  discovered  Africa 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  peo- 
ple. 

Condensed     from     David    Livingstone:    His 
Life  and  Letters,  by  George  Seaver,  Harpers, 

$6.95. 

A  cynic  is  a  person  who  thinks  the 
only  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time 
are  heels. 

— Russell  Newbold 
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The  Stuff  of  Life 


By  Minnie  May  Lewis 


T^IME  is  told  by  fifteen  clocks  in  our  house.  Not  that  it  adds  any  hours 
-*■  to  the  day.  We  just  love  old  clocks.  As  I  write,  three  are  declaring  the 
hour.  One  with  a  deep  melodious  bell;  one  with  a  stately  resonant  chime; 
one  with  a  childlike  insistence,  breaking  into  my  thoughts  with  an  impetuous 
high-pitched  bong.  For  generations,  their  placid  faces  have  peeked  through 
slender  crossed  hands,  religiously  pointing  to  countless  consecutive  mo- 
ments. What  stories  they  could  tell! 

Strange  how  man's  entire  life  is  geared  to  the  tickings  of  a  clock.  By  its 
hours,  its  minutes,  and  because  so  much  can  happen  in  the  flutter  of  a 
heartbeat,  by  its  seconds.  Surely  no  other  friend  is  consulted  more  often 
or  shares  more  intimate  moments.  From  man's  homing  cry  to  death's 
final  sigh  and  in  each  borrowed  breath  between  he  is  blessed,  or  plagued, 
by  time's  kept  vigilance.  God  reminds  us  that,  "To  everything  there  is 
a  time  for  every  purpose  under  heaven." 

Evaluating  these  moments,  one  realizes  that  life's  entire  story  is  not 
recorded  by  the  measured  rhythm  of  a  clock's  mechanism.  Sometimes,  out 
of  heaven's  mystic  mist,  the  human  heart  is  granted  a  bonus  beat.  A 
captured  rare-jewelled  moment  to  hold  captive  for  the  rest  of  life.  A  swift, 
shining  moment  of  breathless  beauty,  sometimes  personal,  sometimes  shared, 
that  can  again  and  again  be  taken  from  its  heart  cell  for  remembering,  ex- 
amining, cherishing,  before  carefully  tucking  it  back  into  its  secret  place 
for  safekeeping.  A  God-given  moment  that  easily  generates  the  power  of 
magically  changing  the  now  into  yesterday  and  yesterday  into  the  now. 

Yes,  man's  life  may  be  mesh-geared  to  the  ticking  of  a  family  clock,  but 
man's  living  is  eternally  enriched  by  that  unscheduled  bonus  beat  that 
once  made  his  little  world  stand  still  and  made  heaven  very  real.  A  moment 
not  registered  by  bong,  bell  or  chime,  but  the  inner-voiced  clapper  of  a 
grateful  and  receptive  heart  attuned  to  God's  "purpose  under  heaven."  ■  ■ 
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A  LL  the  time  Blair  Randall  was 
^**  driving  back  to  the  Junction,  he 
was  trying  to  remember  that  she  was 
his  mother.  He  had  no  right  to  keep 
repeating  that  one  word — stubborn, 
stubborn,  stubborn.  How  else  could 
he  explain  his  mother's  determina- 
tion to  remain  on  the  Virginia  farm? 
All  right  when  Dad  had  been  alive 
but  now — alone,  miles  from  neigh- 
bor, nothing  except  her  Bible  and 
her  old  blind  dog  to  keep  her  com- 
pany. If  she  had  been  robust — he 
thought  of  her  scant  five  feet,  her 
weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  no 
more.  The  grey  hair  drawn  into  a 
tight  knot  at  the  nape  of  her  neck. 
The  eyes,  blue  and  alert.  The  small 
face  continually  inquiring  and  alive 
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His 

Finest 

Compliment 


with  that  interest  she  had  in  every- 
one and  everything. 

Blair  relaxed  his  hold  on  the  steer- 
ing wheel  and  frowned  thoughtful- 
ly. He  was  discovering  that  he  both 
admired  and  disapproved  his  moth- 
er's independence.  Maybe  she  was 
keeping  the  home  for  the  family  to 
return  to.  Foolish.  Tom  was  with  the 
Marines  in  the  Pacific.  John  with 
the  Army  in  Alaska.  They  would 
marry  on  their  release  from  the  serv- 


4Keep  praying  and  faith  conies.  Courage  along  with  it 


ices  just  as  he  had.  Mother  would 
still  be  alone. 

The  sensible  thing  for  Mother  to 
do  was  live  with  them.  He  was  the 
oldest  of  the  family.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent position  with  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  in  Washing- 
ton, a  modern  home  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

The  Junction  came  into  view,  its 
three  red  pumps,  the  lunchroom  in 
a  ramshackle  building  beside  it.  Old 
Gus  was  hobbling  expectantly 
toward  the  pumps.  His  wizened  face 
was  smiling.  "Been  to  see  your  ma, 
Mr.  Randall?" 

"That's  right,  Gus."  He  swung 
wearily  out,  eager  to  stretch  his 
cramped  legs.  "Fill  her  up." 

"Seen  anything  of  the  sheriff  and 
his  posse?"  Gus  was  pressing  the 
nozzle  of  the  hose  upon  the  gas 
tank. 

Blair  whirled  about.  "Sheriff?  Who 
is  he  after?" 

"Some  kid  out  of  the  detention 
home.  A  real  bad  actor,  I'm  told." 

"I'm  going  back,"  Blair  an- 
nounced. "I  knew  this  would  hap- 
pen at  some  time  or  another." 

"Shucks,  Mr.  Randall.  Your  ma's 
o.k.  Anybody  with  her  faith — " 

"Faith"  Blair  repeated.  "That 
wouldn't  keep  any  young  punk  from 
entering  that  farm.  Hurry  it  up,  Gus, 
will  you?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Blair  pulled  out  a  bill  and  stuffed 
it  into  Gus's  hand.  "Keep  the 
change." 


LIE  turned  the  car  around  and 
■*■  ■*■  sped  quickly  back  over  the 
Virginia  road.  A  hundred  possibili- 
ties were  racing  through  his  mind. 
His  mother  alone  would  be  no  match 
for  a  young  hoodlum.  This  time 
there  would  be  no  ifs  or  huts  about 
it.  Mother  was  returning  with  him 
to  Alexandria. 

Of  course,  the  scientists'  tests 
would  be  in  tomorrow  at  the  weather 
bureau.  He  should  be  back  for  those. 
The  sky  was  evidence  sufficient  that 
the  tests  had  already  been  made.  A 
great  red-and-yellow  cloud  was  ris- 
ing over  the  horizon  in  the  twilight 
sky.  A  sodium  rocket  sent  up  to 
study  winds  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere.  Looked  downright  uncanny. 

He  passed  a  few  farm  trucks  en 
route  to  the  early  market.  No  sign 
of  the  sheriff  and  his  men.  Probably 
the  posse  was  off  in  the  woods  some- 
where. In  this  mountainous  section 
of  Virginia,  a  man  could  hide  for 
days  and  elude  capture. 

It  was  night  when  Blair  reached 
his  mother's  farm.  He  saw  the  light 
burning  in  the  window  and  an  im- 
mense feeling  of  relief  came  over 
him.  She  was  all  right.  She  must  be. 
He  parked  the  car  in  the  drive. 

Up  the  porch  steps,  to  rap  and 
have  his  mother  open  the  door. 
"Blair!  You  back?  Did  you  have  car 
trouble?" 

"I  didn't  have  any  car  trouble," 
he  said  irritably.  "Gus  told  me  the 
sheriff  and  his  men  were  out  look- 
ing for  a  fugitive." 
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"Oh,  that!"  His  mother  laughed 
drily.  "The  boy  was  here  right  after 
you  left." 

"Here?  What  happened?  For 
heaven's  sake,  why  didn't  you  call 
the  Sheriff?" 

"Boy  ought  to  turn  himself  in." 
Her  bright  blue  eyes  surveyed  him 
calmly.  "I  gave  him  twenty  dollars, 
about  all  the  money  I  had  around." 

"You  mean  he  stole  it."  Blair 
flushed. 

"I  gave  it  to  him,  Blair.  A  good 
dinner,  too.  I  talked  to  the  boy.  I 
said  only  the  fearful  keep  running 
from  fear  and  they  can  only  run  so 
long  afore  they  fall.  Can't  believe  in 
God  and  be  afraid  at  the  same  time. 
Prayer's  the  answer.  Keep  praying 
and  faith  comes.  Courage  along  with 
it — the  kind  of  courage  that  stays." 

"Now,  see  here,  Mother,  you're 
packing  your  things  and  leaving  with 
me. 

She  shook  her  grey  head  stubborn- 
ly. "I'm  going  to  bed.  Right  glad  you 
came  back,  Blair.  Plenty  to  eat  in 
the  refrigerator.  You  help  yourself 
and  let  the  boy  in  when  he  comes. 
For  he  is  coming  and  you're  going 
to  have  a  lesson  in  the  faith  I  sort 
of  failed  to  teach  you." 

There  was  no  moving  her.  Serene 
as  a  child  she  kissed  him  good  night 
and  moved  off  to  bed.  Sullenly  Blair 
helped  himself  to  the  milk  in  the 
refrigerator,  made  himself  a  few 
sandwiches  and  settled  down  to  eat 
them.  The  Bible  lay  open  on  the 
table.  The  words  of  the  91st  Psalm 
leaped  up  at  him: 

He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide 
tinder  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty. 
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I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my 
refuge  and  my  fortress;  my  God,  in 
Him  will  I  trust. 

Blair's  mind  went  racing  back  over 
the  years.  His  father  reading  these 
same  words  to  three  drowsy  boys, 
his  mother  sitting  beside  them. 
Peace.  Serenity.  A  fear  of  nothing. 
Their  heritage,  carrying  them 
through  their  lives,  to  the  Pacific, 
to  Alaska,  to  Washington.  It 
came  to  Blair  suddenly  that  this  was 
why  he  returned  to  the  farm  so  of- 
ten. Something  again  of  that  peace, 
that  serenity,  that  courage.  Before 
leaving  for  the  Service — after  the 
plane  crash — Doris,  fresh  out  of  the 


Sanatorium  and  wanting  only  to  go 
home.  Not  the  modern  home  in  Alex- 
andria but  here.  Tom  and  John  and 
their  families  would  return  in  the 
same  way.  All  of  them  searching  for 
that  secret  place  Mother  had  in  her 
heart  but  which  they  had  to  find  in 
these  surroundings. 

Doris  and  himself  and  the  boys  at- 
tended church.  That  wasn't  the 
same.  They  had  to  build  this  fort- 
ress too,  now,  before  the  boys  were 
grown.  Things  had  to  be  talked  over 
when  he  reached  Alexandria. 

T700TSTEPS.  Shep's  deep  bark. 
-*-  A  timid  knock  on  the  back  door. 
Blah'  rose  and  turned  the  knob.  The 
boy  stood  before  him,  not  much  old- 
er than  his  own  Greg.  A  cheap  jacket 
over  a  stained  shirt  and  trousers. 
Black  hair  blown  by  the  wind.  Eyes 
large  and  dark  and  frightened. 

"Is  she  here,  Mister?  The  old 
lady  who  was  here  before?" 

"What  do  you  want  with  her?" 

"I  just  wanted  to  tell  her  I'm 
giving  myself  up.  She  was  right,  you 
know.  No  good  in  mnning." 

"Come  on  in.  Sit  down."  Taken 
back,  Blair  waved  toward  the  milk 
and    sandwiches.    "Help    yourself." 

"She  gave  me  a  good  dinner.  I 
don't  want  nothing  more."  The  boy 
perched  on  a  chair.  "Sheriff  been 
here  yet?" 

"He  will  be,"  Blair  promised. 
"Might  as  well  eat  while  we  wait. 
Boys  are  always  hungry.  I  have  two 
of  my  own.  I  know.  I'm  Blair  Ran- 
dall, her  son.  And  you?" 

"Willie  Boggs.  Mrs.  Randall — your 
mother — she  sure  is  no  square.  Un- 
derstands. You  know  what  I  mean? 


Like  what  makes  a  fellow  get  mixed 
up  with  a  gang  in  the  first  place  and 
then  start  running.  I  got  to  thinking 
over  what  she'd  told  me.  All  the 
time  I  was  walking  through  the 
woods,  I  kept  thinking.  I  fell  once 
on  my  knees  and  I  started  praying 
— me!  You  won't  believe  this,  Mister, 
but  I  told  God  if  he  wanted  me  he 
should  show  me  a  sign.  Then  this 
red-and-yellow  cloud  started  rising 
in  the  sky." 

Blair  deliberated  with  himself.  He 
had  to  be  truthful.  "Willie,  that  was 
a  sodium  rocket  experiment  to  study 
wind  conditions  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  chemicals  made  the  colors." 

"You  call  it  what  you  want  to, 
Mister.  To  me,  it  was  my  answer 
from  Him." 

Blair  smiled.  "Know  something, 
Willie?  It  was  a  badly-needed  sign 
for  both  of  us." 

The  boy's  eyes  met  his.  "Your  Ma 
said  she  was  living  alone  here, 
Mister.  How  come  she  didn't  men- 
tion you?" 

"I'd  left,  Willie.  The  explanation 
of  my  return  is  quite  simple.  My 
mother  has  more  faith  than  I  do. 
Those  things  can  be  changed,  like 
your  faith  and  mine.  When  the 
sheriff  comes,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I'm  standing  by  to  help  like  she 
did." 

Willie  smiled  timidly.  "Thanks.  I 
might  have  known  she'd  have  a  son 
like  you." 

Mas  son!  To  Blair  Randall,  twice 
decorated  in  the  service,  successful, 
prosperous,  that  was  still  the  finest 
compliment  anyone  had  ever  paid 
him.  And  a  challenge — something  to 
live  up  to  from  here  on  in.  ■  ■ 
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Cape  Canaveral — 

Where  the  Future 

Is  at  Hand 

By  Harold  Heifer 


A  $400,000,000  shooting  gallery, 
5000  miles  long! 

Sounds  utterly  fantastic,  no  doubt, 
an  incredible  impossibility — but 
there  is  one  already.  It's  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. 

Most  people  probably  think  of  it 
as  a  small  stretch  of  Florida  coast 
line  but  actually,  the  firing  range 
extends  from  Patrick  Air  Force  Base 
on  the  Cape  across  a  series  of  twelve 
major  missile-tracking  stations  five 
thousand  miles  away  to  Ascension 
Island  in  the  South  Atlantic. 


But  even  more  fantastic  and 
fabulous  than  its  geographic  cover- 
age is  the  elaborate  precision  that 
goes  into  it.  The  electronics  system 
of  a  guided  missile  contains  at  the 
least  twelve  thousand  electronic  com- 
ponents. A  missile  also  has  some 
thirty-six-thousand  other  items,  all 
of  which  must  function  properly  if 
the  flight  is  to  be  successful. 

In  order  to  insure  satisfactory 
operations  of  three  out  of  four  mis- 
siles, the  failure  of  any  single  elec- 
tronic item  must  be  limited  to  once 


Inside  the  block  house  technicians  prepare  to  launch  the  Army's  Jupiter-C 
satellite  vehicle.  Activities  here  reach  a  peak  shortly  before  firing. 


in  about  one  hundred  thousand 
items.  To  make  matters  more  diffi- 
cult, missiles  operate  through  a  range 
of  speeds,  acceleration,  vibrations, 
altitudes  and  temperatures  never  be- 
fore experienced  by  our  engineers. 
There  are  now  the  facilities  and 
components  at  Cape  Canaveral  to 
put  a  satellite  in  orbit  around  the 
moon  239,000  miles  away.  What  is 
more  this  mammoth,  fabulous  firing 
gallery  has  reached  the  point  in  effi- 
ciency that  it  can  shoot  as  many  as 
nine  hundred  missiles  during  a 
twelve-month  period. 

VTET  when  all  is  said  and  done  the 
-*■  most    electrifying    thing    about 
''Catapult   Colossal,"    as    Cape   Ca- 
naveral's launching  site  is  sometimes 

(Right)  Jupiter-C  rocket  carries  satel- 
lite Explorer  II  heavenward. 

(Below)  This  Army  man  is  confident 
the  Explorer  will  reach  its  destination. 


called,  is  not  its  geographical  range 
or  even  its  elaborate  set-up.  It  is  the 
feeling  that  everybody  seems  to  have 
about  the  place,  that  this  is  all  just 
a  prelude  to  something  much  more 
marvelous  and  stupendous. 

One  of  the  head  men  at  Canaveral 
puts  it  this  way:  "We  are  only  in  the 
stone  age  where  missiles  are  con- 
cerned." 

But  with  this  comes  the  warning: 
The  future  is  coming  toward  us  at 
a  terrific  clip.  The  most  amazing 
things   are  just  around  the   corner. 


"The  Explorer  and  the  Vanguard," 
say  the  Cape  Canaveral  people,  "are 
just  the  horseless  carriages  of  space 
travel." 

It  is  this  feeling — not  so  much  that 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  important 
things  today  but  on  the  verge  of 
great  things  tomorrow — that  makes 
Canaveral  such  a  fascinating  shoot- 
ing gallery.  When  you  look  out  to 
sea  you  behold  more  than  a  tremen- 
dous stretch  of  firing  area,  you  realize 
that  just  beyond  the  horizon  lies  the 
future.  ■  ■ 


"That's  Gertrude  for  you,  always  putting  something  aside  for   a 
rainy  day." 


BEST  LUCK  AND  NEXT  BEST 


I  believe  that  the  best  luck  is  to  be  happily  married,  and  the  next 
best  luck  is  to  have  good  friends. 

Jas.  Hilton  in  Think 
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^A  101-Year- 
Old  Song 

By  Vincent  Edwards 


TT  was  just  one  hundred  and  one 
-*■  years  ago,  in  a  New  York 
lodging-house,  that  a  songwriter 
looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  fall- 
ing rain  and  exclaimed,  "I  wish  I 
was  in  Dixie  Land!" 

The  saying  was  not  especially 
original  with  him,  for  show  people 
often  broke  out  with  that  expression 
when  they  saw  winter  coming  on 
in  the  North. 

But  this  chap  suddenly  grabbed 
at  that  phrase.  All  day  he  had  been 
trying  to  write  a  new  "walk-around" 
for  Bryant's  Minstrels,  where  he  was 
a  leading  member  of  that  blackface 
troupe.  Now  he  had  found  his  start! 

Two  hours  later  the  song  was 
completed,  words,  music,  lively 
chorus  and  all — 


Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie, 

Hooray!  Hooray! 
In  Dixie  Land  I'll  take  my  stand 

To  lib  and  die  in  Dixie, 
Away,   away,   away   down  south   in 

Dixie, 
Away,   away,   away   down  south   in 
Dixie. 

When  the  song  was  sung  at  the 
next  minstrel  performance,  it  was 
cheered  by  a  wildly  enthusiastic 
audience.  It  was  encored  again  and 
again.  Inside  of  a  week,  the  whole 
city  was  whistling  the  tune, 

But  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  the 
author  and  composer,  who  promptly 
sold  his  work  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, never  guessed  how  far  "Dixie" 
would  go.  After  it  was  played  at 
Jefferson  Davis'  inaugural,  it  became 
the  great  marching  song  of  the  Con- 
federacy. In  later  years,  when  an 
orchestra  would  break  out  with  the 
strains  in  a  Manhattan  theater,  no 
music  could  stir  an  audience  to  a 
louder,  fiercer  burst  of  handclapping. 

So  was  born  the  great  heartsong 
of  the  South  because  a  clever  min- 
strel composer  happened  to  look  out 
a  New  York  window  on  a  dreary, 
rainy  afternoon!  ■  ■ 

SAD  FACT 

As  soon  as  woman 
Weds  her  dreamboat, 

She    sets    him    working 
Like  a  steamboat! 

—RICHARD    WHEELER 
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Hungary's 
Protestants 


by   J.    J.    Hanlin 


Protestants  in  Hungary  have  suffered  persecution  for  many  years 


A  LMOST  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
*•**  population  of  Hungary  is 
Protestant  and  these  Protestants  have 
suffered  bitter  persecution  for  years. 
Among  them  are  the  Reformed- 
Calvinist,  the  Evangelical-Lutheran, 
the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches, 
the  Assembly  of  the  Protestant  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  the  Church  of  God, 
the  Assembly  of  the  Living  God,  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Pentecost, 
the  Assembly  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, the  Assembly  of  God  and  the 
Assembly  of  Free  Christian  Prot- 
estants. Calvinists  number  2,100,000; 
there  are  300,000  Lutherans.  Mem- 
bers of  other  churches  are  less 
numerous:  Baptists  have  sixty  thou- 
sand and  Methodists  two  thousand. 
During  the  Hungarian  Revolt  of 
1956    Protestants    and   their    clergy 
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were  every  bit  as  active  in  protest 
as  other  groups  in  the  country.  In 
the  Reformed  Church,  for  example, 
there  was  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
state  control  over  that  church.  The 
defeat  of  the  revolution  forced  the 
Reformed  Church  to  give  up  its 
plans.  However,  the  Reformed  revolt 
from  state  control  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  give  some  ground.  As  early 
as  January  1957  discussions  were 
started  between  the  State  and  the 
Reformed  Church  over  the  material 
grievances  and  other  problems 
caused  by  the  rigid  government 
policy  in  recent  years.  Bishop  Janos 
Peter,  who  was  forced  to  resign 
during  the  revolt,  was  not  reinstalled 
by  the  government,  but  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Institute  of 
Cultural  Relations. 


Barbed  wire  fences  along  the  Austro-Hungarian  border  are  a  symbol  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  On  friendly  terms  during  their  lives,  these  who  are  now  dead 
and  buried  in  this  cemetery  are  divided  by  the  barbed  wire  fences. 


PROTESTANTS  in  Hungary  have 
-*■  two  national  heroes  known 
throughout  the  world  for  their  re- 
sistance to  Communism,  Bishop 
Laszlo  Ravasz  of  the  Reformed- 
Calvinist  Church,  and  Bishop  Lajos 
Ordass  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church.  These  two  men  had  taken 
a  stand  against  state  measures  re- 
stricting the  rights  of  their  churches 
in  the  early  years  of  Communist 
control  of  Hungary.  In  early  1948 
Bishop  Ravasz  was  forced  to  resign. 
Bishop  Ordass,  perhaps  the  better 
known  of  the  two,  was  arrested  in 
1948  for  his  opposition  to  the 
nationalization  of  Lutheran  schools. 
The  charge  made  against  him,  how- 
ever, was  "dealing  in  illegal  cur- 
rency"   with    the    Lutheran    World 


Federation.  Although  leaders  abroad 
and  Bishop  Ordass  pointed  out  that 
this  was  impossible,  since  all  trans- 
fers of  funds  had  come  through 
Hungary's  National  Bank,  he  was 
nevertheless  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  prison. 

After  serving  twenty  months,  he 
spent  six  years  under  virtual  house 
arrest.  In  the  summer  of  1956,  he 
was  "rehabilitated"  when  the  Hun- 
garian Supreme  Court  annulled  his 
sentence  "in  the  absence  of  any 
crime  committed"  and  he  was  rein- 
stated by  the  church  as  Presiding 
Bishop  just  before  the  1956  revolt. 

In  December  1957  Bishop  Ordass 
was  forced  to  resign  his  position  as 
Presiding  Bishop  because  of  his  re- 
fusal   to    give    support    to    regime 
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policies.  In  reporting  the  develop- 
ment, Radio  Budapest  observed  that 
the  Bishop's  attitude  toward  Com- 
munism had  "always  been  hostile." 
The  pattern  followed  in  the  second 
ouster  of  Bishop  Ordass  was  almost 
identical  to  that  which  led  to  his 
arrest  and  imprisonment  a  decade 
earlier. 

Because  of  Bishop  Ordass'  stub- 
born stand  for  the  rights  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  its  state  subsidy 
was  cut  by  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Since  the  ministers'  salaries  are  paid 
for  the  most  part  through  this  sub- 
sidy, the  government  had  hoped  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  clergy  in 
the  battle  against  the  bishop.  How- 
ever, it  failed.  The  ministers  con- 
tinued to  support  their  bishop. 


During  the  negotiations  between 
the  government  and  the  Lutheran 
Church,  Bishop  Ordass  refused  to 
yield  to  state  pressure.  Janos  Hor- 
vath,  head  of  the  State  Office  for 
Church  Affairs,  told  a  London 
Times  correspondent  that  "the  nego- 
tiations broke  off  because  of  the 
Lutherans'  stiff  and  stubborn  atti- 
tude." He  said  he  was  convinced 
that  Bishop  Ordass  was  "not  a 
reactionary,"  but  was  being  forced 
into  his  attitude  by  his  advisers. 

"He  seems,"  Horvath  said,  "also 
to  be  getting  very  bad  advice  from 
abroad,  from  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation." 

After  his  removal,  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  forced  to  issue  a  state- 
ment    saying     it     recognized     the 


Baron  Albert  Radvansky,  former  lay  president  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Hungary,  testifies  at  the  "trial"  which  opened  the 
Hungarian  government's  attack  on  Protestantism. 


'"divinely  ordained  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  Hungarian  government" 
and  would  "educate  believers  in 
the  spirit  of  obedience  toward  the 
government's  supremacy"  and  sup- 
port the  regime's  efforts  to  "build 
communism." 

Still,  in  the  Evangelical  monthly, 
Lelkipasztor,  it  was  admitted  before 
this  statement  was  issued  that  there 
was  very  great  resistance  within  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  the  govern- 
ment's encroachments.  The  majority 
of  the  Church's  leaders  and  of  the 
congregation  were  reported  to  refuse 
to  follow  the  instructions  of  the 
government  and  of  the  clergy  who 
were  loyal  to  the  regime.  Instead, 
they  still  adhered  to  the  ideas  of 
Bishop  Ordass. 

T}  ECENT  reports  show  that  the 
■*-^  government  is  now  trying 
slowly  to  strangle  the  Lutheran 
Church  to  death.  There  are  many 
vacant  posts  in  the  church  which 
should  be  filled,  but  there  are  no 
longer  clergymen  sufficient  to  ad- 
minister to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Lutheran  membership.  The  bishops 
are  said  to  be  at  wit's  end  to 
distribute  economically  the  existing 
clergymen. 

Bishop  Zoltan  Kaldy  reported  to 
the  1959  conference  of  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  held  in  Vienna 
that  "the  huge  apparatus  of  admin- 
istration cannot  be  maintained."  In 
the  press  office,  for  example,  there 
were  ten  employees.  The  cutting  of 
the  administrative  staff  was  the  result 
of  a  reduction  in  state  subsidies  to 
the  church. 

Still,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Lutherans 


have  fared  better  than  the  Calvinists. 
Because  of  the  strength  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  the  largest  Protest- 
ant Church  in  Hungary,  stronger 
methods  have  been  used.  During 
1957  night  raids  and  house  searches, 
arrests  and  imprisonment  of  Calvinist 
ministers  were  almost  commonplace. 
In  May  arrests  were  running  better 
than  one  a  day.  (There  are  about 
eighteen  hundred  Calvinist  ministers 
in  Hungary.) 

These  ministers  taken  into  custody 
were  believed  to  have  been  sup- 
porters of  a  so-called  "rejuvenation 
movement"  started  in  the  Calvinist 
Church  during  the  Hungarian  revolt. 
Kadar,  the  Hungarian  leader,  con- 
demned them  as  "counter-revolution- 
aries." 

The  year  1959  has  seen  the 
Communist  government  move  into 
positions  of  even  greater  control  of 
Hungary's  Protestant  churches.  In 
April,  the  government  reiterated  its 
right  to  decide  who  will  fill  church 
posts.  The  clergymen  are  further- 
more not  allowed  to  make  public 
their  choices  for  a  position  until  the 
government  has  passed  upon  them. 
These  rules  also  apply  to  transfers 
and  releases. 

Furthermore,  the  government  now 
claims  the  right  to  fill  church  posts 
without  consulting  churchmen  at  all 
if  the  posts  remain  vacant  from  sixty 
to  ninety  days  and  if  the  competent 
church  body  does  not  take  measures 
to  fill  them.  It  was  also  decided  that 
all  clergymen  now  must  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  "Hungarian 
People's  Republic."  The  absolute 
deadline  for  this  oath  of  allegiance 
was  July  1,  1959. 
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Meanwhile,  on  the  bright  side, 
since  the  Hungarian  Revolt  hardly 
any  anti-religious  or  atheistic  works 
have  been  published  in  Hungary. 

"On  looking  through  the  Hun- 
garian atheistic  works,"  Tarsadalmi 
Szemle  editorialized  recently,  "the 
first  conclusion  we  draw  is  that  both 
from  a  quantitative  and  qualitative 
point  of  view  our  anti-religious  and 
atheistic  literature  requires  consider- 
able development.  It  is  unbelievable 
yet  true  that  we  have  outstanding 
scientific  and  technical  experts  who 
during  their  vacation  in  state  holiday 
homes  surprise  others  by  attending 
church  on  Sunday  with  their  families. 

"How  is  it  possible,"  the  article 
continues,  "for  someone  to  live  dur- 
ing six  days  on  the  highest  level  of 
modern  science  and  yet  to  fall  back 
on  the  seventh  to  the  level  of  an  anti- 
human  society?" 

/^\NE  interesting  development  in 
^-^  Hungary  is  the  persistent  stories 
that  Christ  is  afoot  in  the  land.  These 
stories,  which  are  widespread,  are 
frequently  carried  in  the  press  and 
possibly  point  to  the  need  these 
people  feel  deep  within  them  now 
that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
clergymen.  Christ  is  always  described 
in  the  conventional  manner  that  we 
think  of  him.  Whenever  the  police 
capture  him,  the  stories  go,  he  dis- 
appears, freeing  himself  easily  from 
handcuffs,  jail  cells,  or  from  what- 
ever manner  his  captors  are  holding 
him. 

The  idea  that  children  follow  him 
out  of  the  villages  and  cities  is  also 
in  circulation.  People  have  actually 
appealed  to   governmental   authori- 
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ties  to  confirm  or  deny  this.  Reports 
of  the  disappearance  of  children 
appear  in  the  advertisement  columns 
of  the  Hungarian  press.  Even  the 
police  have  become  jumpy.  The 
Budapest  police  in  1958  sounded  an 
appeal  over  Radio  Budapest  that  all 
families  who  could  report  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  family  member 
should  register  with  the  police. 

"To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,"  Zalai 
Hirlap  editorialized,  "the  ghost  came, 
saw  and  conquered,  as  far  as  credu- 
lous people  are  concerned."  The 
newspaper,  Szolnokmegyei  Neplap, 
said  that  "a  materialistic  philosophy 
is  the  most  certain  remedy  for  these 
mystifications  and  rumors." 

A  journalist  for  Koezepdunantuli 
Naplo  gave  this  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ.  "One  evening," 
he  wrote,  "I  wandered  about  the 
streets  of  Szentgal.  A  human  being 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Not  until 
I  came  to  Zalka  Mate  Square  did  I 
see  about  150  people  gathered  in 
silence,  staring  searchingly  at  the 
sky.  Ah,  I  thought,  they  are  await- 
ing Him.  From  the  square  one  can 
see  the  cemetery.  The  people  stared 
as  if  hypnotized  in  that  direction. 
Even  I  looked  whether  you  believe 
it  or  not.  Suddenly,  from  behind  a 
tombstone,  two  figures  emerged. 
They  drew  closer  to  the  assembled 
crowd.  As  I  was  trying  to  figure  it 
out,  the  silence  was  broken.  The 
crowd  ran  toward  the  town  and  I 
was  the  only  one  left  in  the  square." 

Stories,  such  as  these,  are  not 
confined  to  one  religion  or  one  area. 
Newspapers  admit  that  they  are  so 
widespread  that  "one  day  there  will 
be  no  place,  not  even  an  isolated 


farmyard,  where  Jesus  has  not  ap- 
peared." 

"Everyone  must  know  this  much," 
Delmagyarorszag  explained,  "that 
anyone,  even  if  he  only  comes  down 
from  a  height  of  twenty  meters, 
would  certainly  break  his  neck,  not 
to  mention  if  he  came  from  a  height 
of  nine  thousand  meters,  the  altitude 
of  a  Russian  TU  104.  Anyone  who 
reads  the  newspapers  must  certainly 
know  that  the  TU  104  and  TU  114 
have  conquered  airspace  and  that 
Russian  rockets  circle  the  earth. 
Furthermore,  a  Russian  rocket  will 
soon  go  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon.  Religion,  however,  continues 
to  haunt  the  gullible,  ignorant  peo- 
ple. .  .  ." 

Yes,  of  course.  And  the  fact  that 
Bishop  Ravasz  and  Bishop  Ordass 
remain  alive  and  untouched,  even 
though  they  are  apparently  in  a 
state  of  semi-confinement,  suggests 
that  the  power  of  Christianity  haunts 
the  government,  too.  Whatever 
measures  are  taken  to  destroy  the 
belief  in  God  only  results  in  new 
problems  for  these  very  logical  and 
modern-minded  officials.  B  ■ 

Thoughtful   Artist 

Solicited  by  his  church  for  a  do- 
nation, a  well-known  artist  said,  "I 
haven't  any  money,  but  I'll  donate  a 
$200  picture." 

When  all  the  contributions  were 
in,  there  was  still  a  budget  deficit, 
and  the  minister  asked  the  congre- 
gation to  increase  their  donations. 

"It's  all  right  with  me,"  said  the 
artist,  "I'll  do  my  share.  I'll  raise  the 
price  of  the  picture  to  $300." 

— Harold  Land  in  Coronet 


NOW'S  THE  TIME 

By  Wm.  A.  Ward 

Is  your  church  attendance  rare? 

Does  your  spirit  need  to  grow? 
Don't  just  sit  there,  my  good  man, 

Now's  the  day  .  .  .  get  up  and  go! 

Would  you  new  adventures  dare, 
Though    you    may    not    have    the 
nerve? 
Don't  just  sit  there,  my  good  man, 
Now's  the  time  .  .   .  get  up   and 
serve! 

If  within  your  heart  you  care 

That  some  hungry  ones  might  live, 

Don't  just  sit  there,  my  good  man, 
Now's  the  hour  .  .  .  dig  down  and 
give! 

If  you  think  you  should  prepare 
Now  to  teach  with  all  your  heart, 

Don't  just  sit  there,  my  good  man, 
Now's  the  time  .  .   .  get  up  and 
start! 

— From   The  Methodist  Layman 
740  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 
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With  wings  folded  and  useless, 

and  its  song  stifled  and  silenced 


A  Caged  Lark 


By  Harold  A.  Cockburn 


T  HAVE  seen  one.  Its  cage  hung 
■*•  above  the  door  of  a  cottage  so 
that  the  lark  had  a  full  view  of  the 
heavens.  It  ought  to  have  been 
happy  because  daily  it  received  fresh 
food  and  fresh  water — and  it  was 
protected. 

But  the  wings  that  were  given  it 
to  soar  into  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  or  to  welcome  the  dawn  were 
folded  and  useless.  And  the  throat 
that  was  meant  to  serenade  the 
angels  at  heaven's  gates  had  its  song 
stifled  and  silenced. 

That  to  me  is  a  picture  of  man 
without  religion.  I  remember  how 
the  Jews  in  ancient  times  were 
carried  off  from  their  beloved  Jeru- 
salem into  slavery  in  Babylon.  They 
were  treated  well.  They  had  work. 
They  had  food.  They  had  homes. 


But  they  were  separated  from  the 
place  where  their  God  dwelt  and 
from  the  temple  wherein  they  were 
wont  to  worship.  And  we  learn  of 
their  unhappiness  in  one  of  their 
Psalms: 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there 

we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when 

we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged 

our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 

midst  thereof.  For  there  they  that 

carried  us  away  captive  required 

of  us  a  song;  and  they  that  wasted 

us  required  of  us  mirth,   saying, 

Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion 

(Psalms    137:1-3). 

And  the  answer  came  back:  "How 

shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 

strange  land?"  Yes,  like  the  lark,  they 

had  food  and  drink  and  security  for 

their   bodies   but   their   souls    were 


Reprinted  from   United  Church  Herald  with  permission.  Dr.  Cockburn  is  minister  of  St. 
Michael's  Church,   Dumfries,   Scotland. 
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caged,  captive,  and  until  these  were 
freed  they  could  not  sing. 

The  present  trend  in  the  world 
is  always  the  providing  of  all  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  for  the  body 
and  neglecting  the  needs  of  the  soul. 
But  man  may  have  food,  drink,  good 
wages,  comfort  and  security,  but 
these  things  alone  will  never  make 
him  happy.  The  Prodigal  Son  lived 
a  riotous  life.  He  had  all  that  the 
body  required  but  he  found  what 
Jesus  had  said  and  what  all  thinking 
people  have  realized  since  that  "man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  alone."  Man 
has  a  soul  that  food,  drink,  high 
wages  and  comfort — as  important 
as  these  are — simply  cannot  satisfy. 

That  is  why  I  am  sure  atheistic 
communism  simply  cannot  succeed. 
That  is  why  I  am  sure  it  will  finally 
destroy  itself  and  will  break  up  from 
within.  For  man,  who  has  been 
created  for  higher  things,  will  in  the 
end  burst  his  bonds  and  demand  the 
wider  satisfaction  that  material 
things  cannot  give. 


ATHEISTIC  communism  is  based 
A.  on  a  one-sided  conception  of 
man — as  of  the  earth,  earthy,  while 
man  is  also  of  the  heavens,  heavenly. 
Man  has  a  living  soul  and  as  food  is 
necessary  for  the  body  so  also  is  it 
necessary  for  the  soul.  Under  com- 
munism, as  we  see  it  in  Russia,  man 
is  like  that  caged  lark,  expected  to 
be  satisfied  with  bodily  well-being 
while  the  soul  that  is  meant  for 
freedom  and  for  the  service  of  the 
Most  High  is  stifled  and  the  voice 
of  man  that  was  given  him  for  the 
purpose  of  praising  and  thanking 
his  Creator  is  silenced  and  unused. 

Only  in  the  Christian  view  of  man 
can  there  be  fullness  of  life.  Christ 
says  himself  that  he  came  to  give  us 
life  and  to  give  it  more  abundantly. 
He  saw  the  need  for  food  for  the 
body.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  asked 
for  daily  bread.  He  saw  the  need  for 
a  just  wage,  for  comfort  for  body 
and  mind.  He  healed  the  sick  and 
fed  the  multitude.  But  Christ  saw 
too  the  need  for  food  for  the  soul, 
and  in  the  central  rite  of  his  church 
— at  the  communion  table — he  offers 
us  in  symbolic  form  his  body  as 
spiritual  food.  Without  that  spiritual 
food  there  can  be  no  satisfaction,  no 
rest  and  no  peace. 

Food  for  the  soul  of  man  is  to  be 
found  in  religion,  in  coming  to  God 
and  receiving  from  his  hand  that 
living  bread  that  is  food  indeed  and 
that  living  water  that  alone  can 
quench  the  spirit's  thirst.  Christ  it 
is  who  would  throw  open  the  cage 
and  let  man's  soul  soar  unto  the 
heights  and  sing  his  songs  of  praise 
and  gladness  at  heaven's  gates. 

■  ■ 
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Protestants  Believe:  In  the  Authority 
of  the  Bible 

By  Stanley  I.  Stuber 

AS  we  face  life  honestly,  inevitably  certain  persistent  questions 
JLx.  arise :  Where  did  life  come  from?  If  the  answer  is  God,  then  we  go 
on  to  ask,  How  do  we  know  God?  What  is  the  meaning  of  life?  Does 
death  end  all  or  is  there  a  life  beyond  the  grave? 

Where  do  we  turn  for  answers — ultimate  answers?  All  our  deepest 
questions  are  ultimately  spiritual  questions  and  to  these  questions  we 
must  find  spiritual  answers.  But  where? 

To  be  sure,  we  get  help  from  many  sources — science,  philosophy, 
religion,  experience,  education,  reading.  But  we  want  the  ultimate 
answers  and  we  get  these  only  from  God. 

But  how  does  God  reveal  himself  and  his  answers  to  life's  basic 
questions? 

The  People  of  a  Book 

Protestants  believe  that  we  find  God's  ultimate  answers  in  the 
Bible.  We  are  a  people  of  The  Book. 

The  English  word  "Bible"  comes  from  the  Latin  word  biblia  which 
means  "many  books."  In  the  Bible  we  have  a  whole  series  of  books — 
sixty-six,  to  be  exact — bound  together  under  one  cover.  Here  we  find 
biography,  history,  oratory,  poetry,  drama,  fiction,  letters  and  visions. 
Here  we  find  materials  written  by  many  authors,  inspired  of  God,  in 
many  different  lands  over  the  course  of  centuries. 

Yet  here  also  we  find  essentially  one  book — for  the  message  of  this 
book  is  one.  Like  a  red  thread  that  runs  through  the  whole  tapestry, 
the  one  message  that  runs  through  the  Bible  is  redemption:  Man  the 
sinner  has  gone  astray  from  the  God  who  created  him  and  God  is  seek- 
ing to  save  this  lost  sinner. 

So  the  Bible  is  about  God.  We  see  him  creating  the  world  in  the 
beginning.  We  see  him  moving  in  history.  We  see  him  choosing  the 
Hebrew  people  and  making  a  covenant  with  them  to  be  their  God 
and  they  to  be  his  people.  We  see  him  speaking  through  the  prophets 
and  declaring  his  justice  and  love.  And,  most  supremely,  we  see  him 
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revealing  himself  in  his  son  Jesus  Christ  who  died  on  the  cross  and 
rose  again.  Still  further,  we  see  him  setting  up  his  church  and  seeking 
through  it  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  all  men  everywhere. 
Thus,  we  discover  in  the  Bible  a  picture  of  what  God  is  like.  The 
Bible  is  a  mirror.  You  look  into  a  mirror  to  see  what  you  are  like.  As 
a  mirror,  the  Bible  shows  us  what  God  is  like.  And  it  also  shows  us 
that  the  meaning  of  our  lives  is  bound  up  with  the  purposes  of  God. 

The  Mind  of  God 

Actually  then,  we  have  in  the  Bible  a  revelation  of  the  mind  of 
God.  We  say  of  an  author's  book:  "This  book  reveals  his  mind.  Take 
this  one  by  Charles  Dickens.  It  not  only  shows  Dickens'  ability  as  a 
story-teller  but  it  reveals  what  Dickens  thought  about  people  and 
life."  In  the  Bible  we  see  the  great  father-heart  of  God. 

To  be  sure,  God  used  men,  frail  men,  to  write  the  Bible;  but  these 
men  were  divinely  inspired  and  God  got  his  message  through. 

So  when  we  ask  ourselves,  Where  is  ultimate  authority?  Where  are 
the  real  answers?  We  can  hold  up  a  Bible  and  say  positively:  "The 
true  answers  are  in  here.  In  this  book  God  has  spoken." 

The  Authority  of  the  Bible 

That  is  why  the  Bible  is  the  basis  of  authority  for  Protestants.  But 
what  does  the  Bible  say?  Who  is  its  interpreter?  To  be  sure,  as  James 
Nichols  says  in  A  Short  Primer  for  Protestants: 

The  Scriptures  are  interpreted  out  of  the  shared  experience  of  the  be- 
lieving community,  the  Holy  Spirit  witnessing  in  each  and  in  each  to  each 
other  of  the  truth  of  what  is  intended  for  us. 

However,  Nichols  goes  on  to  say: 

Every  individual  believer  is  both  expositor  and  learner  of  the  message  of 
salvation,  and  while  some  are  granted  more  weight  at  any  given  time  than 
others,  none  are  infallible  and  none  are  to  be  dismissed  without  a  hearing. 

Thus,  although  we  listen  to  one  another  in  the  church,  it  is  not  the 
church  that  is  the  final  authority.  Nor  is  it  tradition,  nor  the  ideas  or 
customs  of  men.  It  is  the  individual  as  he  is  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  is  the  great  truth  of  Protestantism  with  respect  to  the  Bible. 
We  believe  in  an  open  Bible — that  is  a  symbol  of  our  faith.  Overlook- 
ing Massachusetts  Bay  is  a  statue  which  has  in  one  hand  an  open 
Bible;  the  other  hand  is  uplifted  toward  the  unseen  God.  These  are 
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two  great  principles  of  Protestantism:  belief  in  the  open  Bible  and  be- 
lief in  the  unseen  God. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  long  history  of  the  church  (and  there 
still  are)  when  efforts  were  made  to  force  individuals  to  conform  to  the 
"accepted  view"  of  the  Bible— the  official  view.  But  men  like  Wm. 
Tyndale  and  Martin  Luther  and  Roger  Williams  said  in  essence:  "We 
have  no  right  to  close  this  book.  We  have  no  right  to  force  our  in- 
terpretation of  this  book  upon  any  man.  This  is  a  matter  between  a 
man  and  God."  Some  went  to  death  for  that  view,  but  thank  God  for 
these  mighty  men  of  old  who  gave  us  this  magnificent  heritage  of 
freedom. 

People  have  left  home  and  family  for  missionary  lands  because  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Others  have  established  new  denominations  be- 
cause they  felt  existing  denominations  did  not  sufficiently  declare 
biblical  truth. 

The  Bible  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  greatest  source  of  moral  and 
spiritual  authority  in  the  whole  world.  Its  authority  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  mightiest  of  nations.  Today  the  world  is  witnessing  the 
activities  of  a  vast  political  and  social  system  known  as  communism, 
Communism  teaches  there  is  no  God.  The  nation  which  does  not  listen 
to  and  obey  the  Word  of  God,  is  bound,  in  the  long  course  of  history, 
to  suffer  decline  and  ruin. 

Protestants  believe  that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  within  the 
Bible  itself.  It  is  not  the  Word  of  God  because  it  has  been  declared 
to  be  by  some  ancient  church  council;  it  is  authoritative  because  God 
speaks  through  it  to  man  and  fulfills  his  deepest  needs. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  this  thought  in  the  terms  of 
a  layman: 

The  character  of  the  Bible  is  easily  established,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction. 
It  is  the  only  book  that  claims  to  be  God's  book.  It  describes  a  Governor 
omnipotent  enough  to  operate  this  great  machine  and  declares  that  he  made 
it.  It  states  other  facts  that  we  cannot  comprehend.  What  shall  we  do  with 
them?  Now  let  us  treat  the  Bible  fairly.  If  we  had  a  witness  on  the  stand 
whose  general  story  we  knew  was  true,  we  would  believe  him  when  he 
asserted  facts  of  which  we  had  no  evidence.  We  ought  to  treat  the  Bible 
with  equal  fairness.  I  decided  a  long  time  ago  that  it  was  less  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Bible  was  what  it  claimed  to  be  than  to  disbelieve  it.  This 
great  Book  of  God  is  the  best  gift  which  God  ever  has  given  to  man. 

Meant  to  Be  Read 

The  Bible  is  a  perennial  best  seller.  It  is  not  merely  the  Book  of 
the  Month;  it  is  the  Book  of  the  Ages.  More  Bibles  have  been  printed 
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than  any  other  book  in  all  the  history  of  printing.  However,  too  often 
the  Bible  remains  "the  book  nobody  knows."  We  Protestants  often 
"close"  the  Bible  because  we  do  not  read  it,  study  it,  and  try  to  live 
it.  Your  Bible  is  only  as  big  as  you  make  it  by  the  part  that  you  know 
well  enough  to  use — not  in  mere  memorization  but  in  application  to 
life. 

Some  parts  of  the  Bible  appeal  to  us  more  than  others.  Most  readers 
of  the  Bible  had  rather  turn  to  the  Psalms  than  to  Chronicles.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  other  parts  of  the  Bible  do  not  have  their  place 
in  the  total  revelation  of  God.  Actually,  we  should  have  some  syste- 
matic plan  of  Bible  study  and  reading,  and  although  we  will  turn 
more  often  to  the  great  passages,  the  lesser  passages  must  not  be  left 
out.  We  need  an  overall  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  then  we  need 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  smaller  sections.  Through  the  years  we 
ought  to  have  an  ever-enlarging  Bible,  that  is  we  ought  to  come  to 
understand  it  better  and  better. 

Toward  a  help  to  understanding,  we  should  be  aware  of  new  knowl- 
edge in  all  fields  that  have  to  do  with  biblical  interpretation — language 
study,  archeology,  the  life  and  times  of  ancient  people.  Some  people 
are  afraid  of  new  methods  of  study.  But  we  should  not  be.  If  the  Bible 
is  really  the  Word  of  God,  can  it  not  stand  up  under  the  most  severe 
investigation?  New  methods  of  study  have  given  us  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Bible. 

Once  more,  we  must  not  be  bound  by  ancient  interpretations  of  the 
Bible.  Theologians  of  the  past  have  at  times  misread  and  even  mis- 
interpreted portions  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  now  clearly  revealed  that 
some  of  the  ancient  theologians  read  into  Bible  passages  some  of  their 
own  thinking;  and  much  of  what  they  wrote  down  as  dogma  is  now 
repudiated  by  the  best  theologians.  Therefore  there  is  a  real  measure 
of  progress  in  biblical  interpretation.  As  new  light,  new  truth,  new 
discoveries  break  in  upon  us,  if  we  are  going  to  be  honest  with  our- 
selves and  with  the  Bible  itself,  we  will  need  to  modify  our  thinking 
to  fit  the  new  facts. 

Translations  of  the  Bible 

Of  necessity,  unless  we  can  read  Hebrew  and  Greek,  we  have  to 
rely  upon  translations  of  the  Bible.  We  can  be  very  thankful  that  de- 
voted men  of  the  Middle  Ages  spent  their  lives  in  copying  ancient 
manuscripts  (we  have  no  originals)  and  that  during  the  time  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  scholars  were  willing  to  give  their  very  lives 
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as  the  price  of  placing  into  the  hands  of  the  common  people  a  Bible 
these  people  could  read  in  their  own  language. 

The  story  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  is  a  thrilling 
one.  The  names  of  John  Wyclif,  who  produced  the  first  English  Bible 
in  1382,  and  William  Tyndale,  who  had  the  New  Testament  printed  in 
English  for  the  first  time  (1525),  and  Miles  Coverdale,  who  printed 
the  whole  Bible  in  English,  should  mean  a  great  deal  to  us. 

After  these  early  Bibles  came  a  whole  series  of  English  translations: 

The  Great  Bible  (first  Authorized  Version)  in  1539; 

The  Geneva  or  "Breeches  Bible"  in  1560; 

The  Bishops'  Bible  (the  second  Authorized  Version)  in  1568; 

The  Rheims  New  Testament  appeared  in  1582;  the  Douai  Old 

Testament  in  1610.  These  two  made  the  Rheims-Douai  Bible 

(Roman  Catholic); 
The  King  James  Version  (the  third  Authorized  Version)  in  1611. 

Then  followed  a  number  of  private  translations  and  revisions,  the 
English  Revised  Version  in  1885,  several  modern  speech  versions,  and 
now  the  Revised  Standard  Version. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  newer  translations  (because  they 
are  based  upon  older  Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts)  come  much 
nearer  to  the  real  meaning,  the  exact  language  of  the  Bible,  than,  for 
example,  the  King  James  Version.  If  we  want  beauty  of  language, 
lovely  devotional  passages  in  a  familiar  setting,  then  the  King  James 
Version  is  perfect.  But  if  we  want  exact  meanings  and  correct  transla- 
tions, if  we  desire  to  discover  what  the  Bible  really  says,  then  one  of 
the  newer  translations  is  much  better. 

A  translation  in  itself  has  no  particular  authority.  It  is  merely  a 
means,  an  avenue,  of  understanding.  Just  think  of  all  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  we  would  have  missed  if  the  Bible  had  never  been 
translated  into  English!  And  think  of  all  the  phrases  now  commonly 
used — such  as  "the  prodigal  son" — and  all  the  English  names — John, 
Peter,  David,  Mary,  Ruth,  and  the  like — which  came  into  the  stream 
of  English  history  directly  from  the  Bible.  No  one  can  even  begin  to 
imagine  the  tremendous  influence  that  the  English  Bible  has  had  upon 
the  thinking,  the  writing,  the  living  of  the  Western  world. 

The  Danger  of  "Proof  Texts" 

A  "proof  text"  is  a  Bible  verse  used  to  support  a  certain  proposition, 
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dogma,  or  practice.  Someone  gets  an  idea,  then  he  goes  to  the  Bible 
to  prove  it.  The  idea  comes  first;  the  Bible  proof  later.  This  disre- 
gards the  meaning  of  the  Bible  verses  or  passages  in  their  historical 
context;  and  fastens  on  to  them  another  meaning.  The  man  who  re- 
sorts to  the  "proof -text"  methods  wants  to  bolster  his  weak  ideas  by 
divine  sanction. 

There  is  really  great  danger  in  this.  When  we  make  Bible  words 
appear  to  say  what  the  writer  never  intended  them  to  say,  we  are 
misusing  scripture.  Moreover,  just  about  anything  can  be  proved  by 
this  method.  For  example,  suppose  we  put  together,  "Judas  .  .  .  went 
and  hanged  himself"  (Matt.  27:5);  and  "Jesus  said  .  .  .  'Go  and  do 
likewise'"  (Luke  10:37).  We  have  obviously  distorted  scripture. 

By  misusing  scripture,  the  devil  can  quote  it  and  use  it  against  us. 
This  is  why  witchcraft,  slavery  and  segregation — and  a  lot  of  other 
false  ideas — can  be  given  a  scriptural  basis.  No,  we  must  let  the  Bible 
verses  say  what  they  meant  to  say.  The  first  law  of  the  Christian  life 
is  honesty. 

The  Bible  and  Persecution 

In  our  praise  and  devotion  to  the  Bible,  we  must  never  forget  that 
it  has  often  been  misused;  and  that  even  today  there  is  danger  of 
placing  more  authority  in  the  dogmas  about  the  Bible  than  in  the 
message  of  the  book  itself.  Much  of  the  persecution  which  Christians 
have  leveled  against  one  another  has  been  due,  not  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments nor  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  to  man-made  legal 
rulings  which  purportedly  come  from  the  Bible.  Actually,  men  have 
been  burned  at  the  stake  because  they  did  not  agree  with  some  power- 
ful dignitary  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

Today  men  are  not  burned  at  the  stake,  but  they  face  all  kinds  of 
mental  and  psychological  punishments.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with 
them  are  called  unkind  names,  given  discrediting  labels  and  read  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  would-be  guardians  of  truth  set  them- 
selves up  as  both  judge  and  jury.  Instead  of  taking  the  time  to  read 
the  Bible — all  the  Bible — its  ethical  demands  as  well  as  its  theological 
teachings,  they  are  content  to  employ  a  few  man-made  dogmas  about 
the  Bible  to  their  own  selfish  advantage.  These  modern  day  scribes 
and  Pharisees  will  have  a  great  deal  to  account  for  in  the  final  day 
of  judgment. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  will  have  to  risk  ostracism,  ridicule, 
and  even  fife  itself  for  the  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  according  to  the 
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dictates  of  our  own  consciences.  May  we  not  then  be  found  wanting! 

Finding  the  Answers  in  the  Bible 

What  we  need  to  develop  today  as  Christian  people  is  not  merely 
an  open  mind  in  accepting  revealed  facts,  but  the  diligence  to  search 
the  Bible  until  we  find  the  answers  to  the  many  perplexing  modern 
questions.  Mankind  today  certainly  needs  a  lot  of  light  on  how  to  live; 
and  there  is  no  better  guide  than  the  Bible.  Indeed,  the  Bible  is  not 
a  book  of  science;  nor  is  it  primarily  a  history  book;  it  is  a  religious 
book  with  a  spiritual  message.  We  may  confidently  turn  to  it  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  foundations  upon  which  life  and  faith  rest.  Today 
mankind  needs  to  take  a  good  look  again  at  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  teachings  of  the  Prophets,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
ethical  and  redemptive  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

And  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  the  Book  of  Books  we  will  come  upon 
the  fife  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  in  whom  alone 
is  our  salvation.  The  gospel  he  taught  and  lived  needs  to  be  engraved 
deeply  upon  our  hearts  and  lived  out  in  our  daily  lives. 

Some  interpreters  of  the  Bible  emphasize  theology;  others  major  on 
living  what  the  Bible  teaches.  Actually,  there  is  no  real  conflict  be- 
tween theology  and  Christian  practice.  Paul  was  one  of  the  greater 
thinkers  of  the  church,  but  Paul  was  everywhere  anxious  that  men 
put  their  faith  into  practice.  Theology  has  an  important  place;  but 
so  does  Christian  living.  They  are  part  of  the  same  cloth.  If  the  church 
will  give  equal  treatment  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  to  his  wonder- 
ful saving  spirit,  along  with  doctrinal  truth,  then  surely  a  deep  re- 
ligious transformation  will  take  place. 

The  Bible  comes  alive  when  it  speaks  to  our  hearts  and  produces 
radiant  followers  of  Jesus  Christ! 

Finally,  here  are  six  suggestions  on  how  you  as  a  Protestant  ought 
to  use  the  Word  of  God: 

1.  Let  it  become  your  Book  of  Books  for  devotional  reading.  Read 
it  regularly  and  systematically. 

2.  Accept  it  readily  as  the  basis  for  your  Christian  faith  and  practice. 

3.  Study  it  "in  depth"  to  discover  what  it  really  means. 

4.  Love  it  so  much  that  you  will  want  to  know  how  and  when  it 
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came  about,  who  the  authors  were  and  the  meaning  they  really  in- 
tended to  convey. 

5.  Read  it  in  modem  speech  translations,  thus  coming  nearer  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts. 

6.  As  you  read  the  Book  and  meditate  upon  it,  listen  for  God  to 
speak  to  you.  Let  the  Holy  Spirit  interpret  for  you  God's  Word  for 
your  own  soul. 

This  Book  unfolds  Jehovah's  mind. 
This  Voice  salutes  in  accents  kind  .  .  . 
This  Letter  shows  our  sins  forgiven. 
This  Guide  conducts  us  safe  to  heaven. 
This  Charter  has  been  sealed  with  blood. 
This  Volume  is  the  Word  of  God. 

—ANONYMOUS 


X  THE  SINGLE  AUTHORITY— THE  BIBLE 

J  Protestants  from  the  very  beginning  have  accepted  the  Bible, 

♦  and  the  Bible  alone,  as  their  source  of  authority. 
Protestants  believe  that  everybody  should  read  the  Bible  in 

his  own  language,  that  it  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  book  but  a 
book  of  the  people.  This  belief  has  led  to  the  many  translations 
of  the  Bible  into  the  languages  of  the  people. 

Protestants  reject  doctrines  and  practices  which  cannot  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures  or  justified  by  them. 

Protestants  believe  that  the  Bible  should  be  kept  up-to-date 
in  its  various  versions,  using  the  best  and  latest  manuscripts. 

Protestants  believe  that  each  reader,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  has  the  right  to  be  his  own  interpreter  of  the 
Bible. 

Protestants  believe  that  the  Bible  is  more  than  a  deposit  of 
dogmas;  they  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  basis  for  the 
Christian  way  of  life  and  that  they  should  be  lived  out  daily. 

♦  »»»♦»♦♦♦»♦»♦»♦♦»»»♦♦»»♦  +  »♦♦»♦♦♦♦»»$-»♦♦♦♦  <^»  »♦»♦♦♦♦» 
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EDWARD  BRINSKI  paused  to 
turn  a  page  in  his  exercise  book. 
He  laid  the  violin  on  the  davenport 
and  shook  his  hands  briskly. 

"Violin  lessons!"  His  papa's  voice 
came  explosively  from  the  kitchen. 

Edwin  stood  motionless,  his  hands 
still  in  the  air,  limp  from  the  shaking 
he  had  given  them. 

There  was  silence  in  the  kitchen, 
then  his  mama's  gentle  voice.  "More 
coffee,  John?" 

"Enough  I  had  already,  Sarah." 
Edward  could  hear  the  sound  of  a 
cup  being  replaced  on  a  saucer.  "A 
waste  of  good  money.  And  what  for? 
Squeak,  squawk!" 
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Edward  snatched  up  his  violin 
and  began  to  play  furiously.  His 
cheeks  burned  and  his  throat  felt 
dry. 

So  papa  thought  it  was  a  waste  of 
money!  Why  hadn't  he  said  so  be- 
fore? Four  years  he  had  taken  les- 
sons. All  the  dollars  week  after  week 
marched  in  his  mind  .  .  .  Mama 
wearing  her  old  winter  coat  so  he 
could  have  lessons  .  .  .  Papa  saying, 
"Is  good.  Play  that  piece  again,  son. 
I  kind  of  like  it."  And  all  the  time  he 
had  thought  it  was  nothing  but 
squeak,  squawk. 

And  he,  himself,  Edward  Brinski, 
had  planned  his  whole  life  around 


Dramatic  picture  of  a  struggle  which  goes  on  in  a  sensitive  boy's  heart 


his  violin.  He  had  dreamed  of  play- 
ing in  a  great  orchestra,  of  giving 
concerts  someday.  In  his  own  mind 
he  was  Edward  Brinski,  the  violinist. 
If  this  was  not  true,  who  was  he? 
He  was  Eddie,  the  son  of  a  poor 
immigrant,  wasting  his  papa's  little 
money  on  foolishness. 

It  wasn't  true!  His  teacher  said  he 
was  doing  fine.  But  maybe  he  just 
said  that  so  the  dollars  would  keep 
rolling  in.  His  mama  liked  the  way 
he  played.  Scornfully  his  mind  an- 
swered: "Don't  mamas  always  like 
what  their  sons  do?" 

The  bow  shook  in  his  hand.  He 
loosened  the  hair  and  put  the  bow 
into  the  case.  Not  knowing  what  he 
did,  he  wrapped  his  violin  in  its  piece 
of  silk  and  put  it  away.  Then  he  fled 
upstairs  to  his  room. 

He  did  not  cry  because  he  was 
twelve  and  too  old  for  tears.  But 
he  stared  out  the  window  and  hit  his 
knee  with  a  fist. 

The  violin  had  been  important  to 
him  for  so  long.  He  thought  back, 
way  to  the  beginning.  He  must  have 
been  about  seven. 

His  mama  had  taken  him  to  a 
wedding.  All  he  could  remember 
was  the  bride  in  white  drifting, 
floating  up  the  aisle,  and  the  music. 
He  could  see  the  musicians  on  the 
stage  with  palms  in  big  green  pots 
beside  them.  There  were  four 
musicians  and  they  all  played  on 
instruments  with  strings  .  .  .  two 
violins,  and  one  on  a  bigger  violin 
and  another  on  such  a  big  violin  it 
had   to   rest    on   the   floor    and   be 


played  upside  down.  Now  he  knew 
it  was  a  cello. 

His  mama  had  noticed  how  he 
watched  the  musicians.  "We  have  a 
violin  at  home,  Eddie,"  she  had  said. 
"It  belonged  to  Uncle  Samuel.  It 
was  the  only  thing  he  brought  over 
with  him  from  Europe  when  he  and 
your  papa  came  here  to  live.  When 
you  get  big  enough,  you  can  surely 
play  it." 

How  proud  he  was  when  his  mama 
had  finally  put  the  violin  in  his 
hands! 

"He  is  big  enough  now,  Professor 
Dornall?"  she  had  asked  the  violin 
teacher. 

"He  is  big  enough.  Already  he  has 
long  fingers  and  long  enough  arms," 
said  the  professor.  "We  see  if  he  has 
a  long  enough  head."  Edward 
thought  that  was  funny.  Why  did  he 
need  a  long  head  to  play  the  violin? 

He  had  gone  at  it  methodically, 
as  he  did  everything.  For  two  weeks 
he  had  played  on  the  open  strings, 
learning  to  hold  the  bow  and  draw 
it  straight,  touching  only  one  string 
at  a  time. 

One  day  after  he  had  taken  les- 
sons for  several  weeks,  he  listened 
to  the  sound  of  the  violin  as  he 
practiced.  It  was  not  just  a  noise 
as  it  had  been  at  the  beginning. 
There  was  a  singing  sound  as  though 
the  violin  was  speaking  with  its 
own  voice. 

But  he  had  been  wrong  thinking 
he  had  made  the  violin  sing.  His 
papa  said  he  just  made  squeak, 
squawk. 
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SUPPER'S  ready!"  His  sister 
Anna's  voice  came  shrilly  up  the 
stairs.  He  washed  his  hands  and 
went  down  to  the  dining  room.  He 
wondered  how  he  could  eat. 

After  supper  he  went  out  to  the 
kitchen  and  offered  to  wipe  the 
dishes.  His  mama  looked  surprised. 
"All  blessings  I  take  without  ques- 
tion," she  said,  handing  him  a  towel. 

This  would  be  the  time  to  say  it: 
"I  think  I'll  stop  violin  lessons."  But 
he  could  not  say  the  words. 

"Your  teacher's  recital  is  next 
month,"  his  mama  was  saying.  "I'll 
have  to  let  your  good  pants  down. 
Your  ankles  are  coming  out." 

This  was  an  opening.  "I  don't 
think  I'll  play  in  the  recital,"  he  said. 

His  mama  stopped  scrubbing  the 
meat  pan  to  look  at  him.  "Eddie 
Brinski!  Not  play?" 

Edward  squirmed.  Even  now  he 
could  not  say,  "I  heard  papa  tell  you 
I  don't  play  any  good."  He  should 
not  have  been  eavesdropping.  But  it 
was  not  just  fear  of  being  scolded 
about  that.  He  knew  he  did  not  want 
to  hear  his  mama  admit  or  even  try 
to  deny  it. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Brinski. 
"You're  afraid  because  you've  never 
played  in  front  of  people." 

"It's  not  that  .  .  ." 

"That's  all  it  is.  Professor  Dornall 
should' ve  had  a  recital  every  year. 
I  don't  see  why  he  waited  so  long." 

Edward  came  closer  to  his  fear. 
"I  don't  play  well  enough.  I  think 
I'd  better  stop  taking  lessons." 

"Now  that's  nonsense!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Brinski.  "What  do  you  expect 
after  four  years?  You  want  to  be 
maybe  Paganini?" 


"I'm  no  good  at  all." 

"That's  all.  That's  all  I  want  to 
hear.  You're  going  to  play  in  that 
recital." 

When  mama  talked  like  that  Ed- 
die knew  it  did  no  good  to  argue. 
"All  right,"  he  agreed.  "I'll  play." 

He  thought  about  it  for  several 
days.  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
do.  If  he  had  to  play  he  must  do  it 
as  well  as  he  could.  Perhaps  there  in 
the  big  recital  hall  with  the  piano 
and  all  the  people  the  violin  would 
sing  to  papa  as  it  did  to  him.  Maybe 
papa  would  say,  "Eddie,  I  was 
wrong.  You  are  a  good  violinist." 
He  would  make  his  papa  tell  him 
the  truth  and  if  it  was  still  squeak, 
squawk  he  would  never  play  again. 

The  "Angel's  Serenade"  was  the 
piece  he  was  to  play.  He  practiced 
and  practiced  until  every  note  was 
burned  into  his  brain. 

THHE  day  of  the  recital  came.  All 
■*■  of  Professor  Dornall's  pupils  were 
on  the  stage.  That  was  part  of  the 
torture.  Not  only  did  you  have  to 
stand  up  alone  and  play  but  after- 
ward you  had  to  sit  up  there  and  let 
everyone  watch  you  after  you  had 
made  a  fool  of  yourself. 

Professor  Dornall  welcomed  the 
parents.  Then  he  said,  "I  especially 
wish  to  welcome  Mr.  Sidney,  the 
first  violinist  of  the  Sidney  String 
Quartet."  Eddie  knew  about  Mr. 
Sidney.  It  was  his  quartet  he  had 
heard  at  the  wedding. 

There  was  polite  applause.  The 
preliminaries  thus  being  over,  the 
program  began. 

The  first  proformer  was  Agnes 
Agnello  who  had  been  taking  lessons  ! 
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for  only  six  months.  No  one  expected 
her  to  play  well  and  she  surprised  no 
one.  It  was  easy  to  find  her  parents 
by  the  way  they  applauded. 

Edward  glanced  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  where  his  papa  and 
mama  were  sitting.  He  wished  some 
magic  would  take  possession  of  his 
bow  so  he  could  change  his  papa's 
opinion.  But  no,  he  thought  sadly. 
A  violinist  has  to  make  his  own 
magic. 

At  last  it  was  his  turn.  He  went 
out  and  stood  by  the  piano.  Nervous- 
ly he  tuned  his  violin  and  tucked  it 
under  his  chin.  He  glanced  at  the 
accompanist  and  gave  a  little  nod. 

The  notes  that  were  burned  into 
Eddie's  brain  jumped  out  at  him.  He 
began  a  little  too  fast.  Then  he  got 
into  the  rhythm  and  he  played  it  as 


he  had  in  the  living  room  at  home. 
It  sounded  better  with  the  piano. 
While  he  was  playing  he  forgot  about 
papa  and  about  Mr.  Sidney  and  the 
other  people.  The  music  was  all  that 
mattered  .  .  .  the  soft,  whispering 
high  notes,  the  splendid,  triumphant 
chords  at  the  ending. 

Eddie  was  amazed  at  the  ap- 
plause. It  was  more,  much  more 
than  any  other  pupil  had  received. 
He  stood  a  moment,  unable  to 
think.  Then  he  bowed.  The  applause 
continued  louder.  Professor  Dornall 
had  ruled  there  were  to  be  no  en- 
cores so  Eddie  bowed  again  and 
returned  to  his  seat,  filled  with  a 
new  hope.  Why  should  all  these 
people  tell  him  with  their  hands 
that  they  liked  his  playing  unless 
they  really  meant  it?  Perhaps  papa 
liked  it,  too. 

After  the  program  Mr.  Sidney 
hurried  up  ahead  of  everyone  else 
to  shake  hands  with  him.  "He's  as 
I  tell  you?"  asked  Professor  Dornall. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Sidney.  "He's 
better.  What  a  tone!  What  a  singing 
he  makes!  Boy,"  he  said  to  Eddie. 
"How  would  you  like  to  try  playing 
in  my  string  quartet?  My  second 
violinist  has  moved  out  of  town.  If 
you  can  read  music  like  your  teacher 
says,  you'll  be  my  little  prize."  He 
kissed  the  bunched  ends  of  his 
fingers  with  a  loud  smack. 

"You  think  I  could,"  asked  Eddie, 
looking  up  at  Professor  Dornall.  "I'm 
good  enough?" 

The  professor  put  his  hand  benev- 
olently on  Eddie's  shoulder.  "I  told 
Mr.  Sidney  about  you.  That's  why 
he  came  today." 

"We  play  at  weddings,"  said  Mr. 
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Sidney,  "and  we  give  little  concerts 
now  and  then.  You'll  not  make  much 
but  it'll  pay  for  lessons." 

Eddie  scarcely  heard  what  Mr. 
Sidney  was  saying,  for  he  saw  his 
father  coming  up  the  steps  to  the 
stage.  The  boy  started  toward  him, 
then  stopped,  remembering  he  was 
turning  his  back  on  Mr.  Sidney. 

Mr.  Brinski  came  straight  up  to 
his  son  and  shook  hands  with  him 
as  he  would  another  man.  "I  knew  I 
could  count  on  you,  Eddie,"  he  said, 
a  proud,  glowing  look  on  his  face. 
Then  he  shook  hands  with  Professor 
Dornall  and  Mr.  Sidney. 

He  was  excited  and  full  of  talk. 
"I  was  telling  my  wife  the  other 
night,"  he  said,  "I'm  glad  Eddie's 
not  like  his  Uncle  Samuel  .  .  .  that's 
his  violin  Eddie  played  on.  All  the 
money  my  papa  wasted  on  Sammy's 
lessons  and  all  he  ever  did  was 
'squeak,  squawk!' " 

A  great  happy  flood  of  relief 
flowed  through  Eddie.  He  laughed, 
a  hearty  laugh  at  himself  and  his 
vanished  fears.  Then  he  stopped 
abruptly  and  laid  a  gentle  hand  on 
Uncle  Samuel's  violin,  feeling  sorry 
for  his  uncle  who  could  not  make  it 
sing.  ■  ■ 


Manner  of  Speaking 

Why  is  it 

The  erratic  ones 
Are  always 

The    emphatic    ones? 

— Margaret  Mahan 


Our  Bible  Verse  for  the  month  of 
March  appropriately  refers  to  the 
Bible  itself  since  our  study  article 
is  on:  "Protestants  Believe:  In  the 
Authority  of  the  Bible"  Yet  the 
Bible  has  been  called  an  unknown 
book:  The  Book  Nobody  Knows.  If 
it  is  our  source  of  authority,  do  we 
not  need  to  know  it  better?  And  if  we 
are  to  know  it  better,  we  must  read 
it  more.  So:  "Blessed  is  he  that 
readeth"  (Rev.  1:3). 
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Methodists  Give  Scholarships 

During  the  1959-60  school  year, 
110  students  from  twenty-five  over- 
seas countries  are  studying  in  educa- 
tional institutions  in  nineteen  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
the  Crusade  Scholarship  Program  of 
The  Methodist  Church. 
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FORGIVENESS 
UNLIMITED 

By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


T}  ECENTLY  the  newspapers  re- 
-1^-  counted  a  story  of  two  men, 
partners  in  a  business  enterprise, 
who  had  not  spoken  to  each  other 
for  twenty  years.  In  the  office,  they 
communicated  only  through  secre- 
taries or  written  memoranda.  They 
refused  to  meet  socially.  Even  when 
a  party  had  business  importance, 
they  made  sure  that  only  one  of 
them  would  attend.  All  attempts  to 
reconcile  them  had  failed,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  associates  who 
covered  up  for  them  on  many  occa- 
sions their  business  would  have  suf- 
fered severe  losses.  The  whole  thing 
began  with  a  misunderstanding 
where  each  thought  the  other  had 
insulted  him.  Neither  would  listen 
to  any  explanation. 

Grudges  destroy  men,  business, 
nations.  Thus  it  is  not  strange  that 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  give 


God's  forgiveness  even  greater  em- 
phasis than  the  subject  received  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Recall  the  story 
told  by  Jesus  to  illustrate  his  view- 
point. By  translating  the  amounts  of 
money  owed  into  present  financial 
standards  the  disparity  becomes  very 
sharp. 

A  man  owed  $10,000,000  to  a 
certain  king.  When  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  pay,  the  king  forgave 
him  the  entire  amount! 

A  servant  of  the  man  owed  him 
$17.00.  Unable  to  pay  even  this 
amount  the  servant  asked  that  he  be 
given  time  to  secure  it.  There  was, 
however,  no  forgiveness  in  the  heart 
of  the  man.  Instead  he  threatened 
to  take  everything  the  servant  had 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  small  debt. 

When  the  king  learned  about  the 
whole  matter  he  was  very  angry. 
He  could  not  imagine  that  a  man 
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who  had  been  forgiven  up  to  $10,- 
000,000  would  be  unwilling  to  for- 
give $17.00.  So  he  revoked  his 
original  order  and  insisted  that  the 
man  pay  the  $10,000,000. 

The  meaning  is  clear.  A  Christian 
has  been  forgiven  by  God  for  all  of 
the  many  sins — known  and  unknown 
— which  are  his.  The  enormity  of 
his  rebellion  against  God  is  difficult 
to  estimate  in  any  ordinary  language. 

Would  you  murder?  Would  you 
steal?  Would  you  commit  immoral- 
ity? Of  course  you  would  not  be 
guilty  of  these  things.  But  you  do 
hold  little  grudges  or  hurts  against 
your  fellow  men  and  think  nothing 
of  it.  Yet  grudges  multiply  and 
eventually  destroy  you,  body  and 
soul.  That  bitterness  produces  all 
sorts  of  physical  diseases  is  becoming 
more  and  more  clearly  recognized 
by  the  medical  profession. 

TF  God  freely  forgives  the  sins 
-■-which  a  man  commits  against  the 
holiness  of  God,  shouldn't  that  same 
man  be  willing  to  forgive  the  com- 
paratively minor  sins  which  another 
commits  against  him?  Even  if  the 
other  person  is  wrong,  can  that 
justify  a  refusal  to  forgive? 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cronin  tells  the  story 
of  a  young  nurse  in  charge  of  a 
little  boy  in  the  hospital  of  which  he 
was  once  the  director.  The  boy  had 
diphtheria  and  his  throat  was  choked 
with  membrane.  He  had  only  a 
slender  chance  to  live.  As  the  nurse 
sat  by  the  boy's  bed  she  dozed  off 
and  awakened  to  find  that  the  tube 
had  become  blocked.  Instead  of 
following  instructions  and  clearing 
the  tube  of  membrane,  she  lost  her 


head  and  became  panicky.  Hysteri- 
cally she  called  the  doctor,  but  when 
he  arrived,  the  child  was  dead. 

The  doctor  was  extremely  angry 
that  a  child  should  die  because  of 
the  nurse's  blundering  negligence. 
That  same  night  he  wrote  a  report 
to  the  health  board  and  demanded 
her  immediate  expulsion.  He  called 
the  nurse  into  his  office  and  read  the 
report  to  her  with  a  voice  that 
trembled  with  resentment.  The 
young  Welsh  girl  stood  there  in 
silence,  filled  with  shame  and  re- 
morse. "Well,  have  you  nothing  to 
say  for  yourself?"  demanded  the  doc- 
tor. Then  came  the  stammering  plea : 
"Give  me  .  .  .  give  me  another 
chance." 

The  doctor  was  taken  aback.  He 
had  not  expected  such  a  request. 
The  girl  had  committed  a  breach  of 
discipline,  and  he  was  determined  to 
punish  her.  He  dismissed  her,  sealed 
his  report,  and  went  to  bed.  But  he 
was  unable  to  sleep  that  night.  He 
kept  hearing  a  far-off  voice  whisper- 
ing, "Forgive  us  our  trespasses."  The 
next  morning  he  went  to  his  desk 
and  tore  up  the  report. 

The  young  girl  went  on  to  become 
the  head  of  a  large  hospital  and  one 
of  the  most  honored  nurses  in  Eng- 
land. 

THE  penalty  for  being  unforgiv- 
ing   is    to    remain    unf  or  given. 
Alexander  Pope  said: 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe; 
To  hide  the  fault  I  see: 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show; 
That  mercy  show  to  me. 

To  forgive  another  we  must  re- 
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lease  him  from  the  prison  of  our 
feelings  of  either  resentment  or  re- 
venge. So  long  as  we  hold  an  un- 
charitable spirit  toward  one  we  are 
not  free  and  we  have  not  set  him 
free.  To  be  forgiven  we  must  accept 
the  forgiveness  we  need  and  have 
sought  through  earnest  prayer. 

These  things  we  cannot  accom- 
plish in  our  own  strength.  But  in 
answer  to  our  prayers,  God  through 
Christ  gives  us  the  grace  to  perform 
them. 

One  other  word  is  necessary. 
Jesus  suggests  that  a  person  who  has 
genuinely  found  forgiveness  from 
God  becomes  a  new  kind  of  person. 
As  God  is  forgiving,  the  Christian 
also  becomes  forgiving. 

Recently,  a  noted  youth  speaker 
said,  "The  unity  of  society  is  direct- 
ly proportionate  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  forgiveness  among  its 
members."  Are  we,  as  Christians, 
contributing  to  that  unity  by  show- 
ing Christ's  spirit  of  forgiveness? 
Do  we  return  hurt  for  hurt,  injury 
for  injury?  Or  are  we  conscious  of 
the  obligation  God's  forgiveness  puts 
upon  us  to  forgive  others?  Are  we 
both  willing  to  forgive  and  to  be 
forgiven? 

Only  when  forgiveness  unlimited 
is  exercised  do  we  fulfill  Christ's 
teaching. 

Matthew  in  two  places  says  God 
does  not  forgive  a  person  unless  that 
individual  is   also   forgiving. 


Jesus  recognized  no  limits  for  love. 
Forgiveness  was  to  be  permanent  and 
universal.  There  is  no  record  of 
Jesus  ever  having  registered  resent- 
ment for  wrong  done  against  him. 
When  he  fought  back,  it  was  in  de- 
fense of  others. 

Jesus  was  quite  positive  in  his 
insistence  that  no  man  can  please 
God  who  refuses  to  forgive  his 
brother  without  reserve  and  without 
delay.  In  the  model  prayer  he  gave 
his  disciples,  Jesus  taught  them  to 
pray,  "Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we 
also  have  forgiven  our  debtors."  He 
then  went  on  to  add,  "For  if  you 
forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your 
heavenly  Father  also  will  forgive 
you;  but  if  you  do  not  forgive  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses" 
(Matt.  6:12,  14,   15). 

TA7HAT  is  Forgiveness? 
*  *  1.  Forgiveness  is  not  excusing 
a  person  or  condoning  sin;  it  is  a 
willingness  to  restore  human  relation- 
ships  in  spite  of  the  sin,  or  as  though 
the  sin  had  not  been  committed.  If 
there  were  no  sin  then  forgiveness 
would  be  unnecessary.  But  sin  is 
universal  and  since  all  persons  com- 
mit sin,  miss  the  mark,  offences  will 
arise.  When  they  come,  forgiveness 
is  essential.  If  sin  were  not  so  serious 
forgiveness  would  not  be  so  im- 
portant. 

Jesus  indicates  that  sin  is  worse 
than  we  think  and  to  get  rid  of  it  is 
more  urgent  than  we  think.  To  em- 
phasize its  horrible  nature  he  points 
out  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  man 
to  have  a  great  millstone  fastened 
around  his  neck  and  to  be  drowned 
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in  the  depths  of  the  sea  than  to 
cause  a  person  who  believes  in 
Christ  to  sin.  The  humblest  person 
is  most  precious  in  God's  sight  and 
to  refuse  to  forgive  and  restore  him 
is  very  serious.  The  way  of  repent- 
ance and  forgiveness  is  the  only  ade- 
quate way  to  deal  with  the  sins 
which  we  commit  against  one 
another.  But  it  is  no  easy  way. 

2.  Forgiveness  is  a  three-way  in- 
volvement: it  involves  the  person 
who  has  been  wronged,  the  one  who 
does  the  forgiving  and  God. 

Forgiveness  is  Christian  but  it 
is  truly  difficult  to  practice.  This  is 
seen  in  the  frequent  comment,  "Yes, 
I'll  forgive,  but  I  can't  forget."  Per- 
haps in  our  human  strength  that  is 
as  far  as  we  can  go,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  but  it  is  not  so  far  as  we  are 
required  to  go.  Genuine  forgiveness 
in  the  heart-rending  experiences  of 
life  requires  the  help  of  God. 

To  be  unwilling  to  be  forgiven  is 
similar  to  being  unwilling  to  accept 
the  gift  of  a  friend.  In  a  certain  town 
where  the  writer  once  lived,  there 
were  two  very  generous  older 
women.  They  took  a  fancy  to 
the  writer's  young  daughter  and 
showered  her  with  many  rather 
expensive  gifts.  When  Christmas 
came  the  girl  thought  she  would 
like  to  return  their  kindness.  She 
bought  a  simple  gift,  wrapped  it 
carefully,  and  on  Christmas  morning 
proudly  walked  down  the  street  to 
their  home  with  it.  In  a  few  minutes 


she  was  back  in  tears,  the  gift  still 
in  her  hands.  The  ladies  had  said, 
"We  give  gifts,  but  we  never  let 
anyone  give  us  anything,"  and  sent 
her  back  home. 

Forgiveness  can  never  be  earned 
nor  deserved.  It  is  something  some- 
one does  for  us  that  we  cannot  do 
for  ourselves.  What  God  has  given 
us  we  did  not  earn.  If  God  can  for- 
give us  surely  we  can  forgive  others. 

3.  Forgiveness  opens  up  the  chan- 
nels for  being  forgiven.  This  is  not 
so  much  the  motive  for  forgiving — 
the  motive  should  always  be  grati- 
tude and  love — as  it  is  its  result. 
Unforgiveness  is  perhaps  our  greatest 
sin.  The  reason  God  will  not  forgive 
the  unforgiving  person  is  that  such 
a  person  persists  in  one  of  life's  great- 
est sins. 

Each  of  us  sustains  not  only  a 
vertical  relationship  to  God  but  a 
horizontal  one  to  our  many  fellow 
men.  Almost  daily  situations  arise 
in  which  forgiveness  of  one  kind  or 
another  is  called  for.  Not  only  that, 
but  most  people  about  us  carry 
around  with  them  many  submerged 
guilt  feelings,  if  not  actual  guilt- 
complexes  that  are  ruining  their 
lives.  These  feelings  keep  them  from 
God  and  from  abundant  living.  Ours 
is  the  opportunity  not  only  to  forgive 
those  who  wrong  us  but  to  act  as 
mediators  between  our  neighbors 
and  their  fellow  men,  or  between 
them  and  God.  Who  forgives  much 
is  forgiven  much.  ■  ■ 


WORTH  QUOTING 


Anyone  who  thinks  he  knows  all  the  answers  isn't  up  to  date  on 

the  questions.— FRANK  LAWRENCE Fog  is  stuff  that  is  dangerous 

to  drive  in — especially  if  it's  mental. — F.  G.  KERN  AN- 
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That  Perfect 

Cup  of 

Coffee 


"jVT  OW  there's  a  cup  of  coffee!" 
■*■  ^        Treasured  words,  those — and 
every  homemaker  is  entitled  to  hear 
them  with  regularity.  But — it  takes 
know-how. 

Dr.  Frederick  Greenbaum  has  that 
know-how,  for  each  day  he  super- 
intends the  brewing  of  millions  of 
cups  of  fine  coffee  from  his  labora- 
tory in  Hatboro,  Pennsylvania. 

Based  on  Dr.  Greenbaum's  years 
of  experience,  here  is  a  "brew-by- 
brew"  description  of  how  you  can 
bring  smiles  of  deep  satisfaction  to 
your  family  table,  come  coffee  time. 

1.  Start  with  a  thoroughly  clean 
coffee-maker,  cautions  Dr.  Green- 
baum. Use  glass,  aluminum  or  easy- 
to-clean  stainless  steel  utensils  only. 
Iron  or  tin  kettles  react  with  the 
tannin  in  coffee  to  form  a  poor- 
tasting  chemical  that  ruins  the  true 
taste  of  coffee.   Rinse  coffee-maker 


with  hot  water  before  using.  Wash 
thoroughly  after  each  use  and  rinse 
with  hot  water. 

2.  Coffee  served  only  minutes 
after  brewing  is  by  far  the  best. 
After  much  painstaking  research,  in 
which  he  compared  brands  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  Dr.  Green- 
baum has  found  that  practically 
every  coffee  marketed  today  by  a 
responsible  concern  is  good, 

3.  Always  start  with  freshly- 
drawn  water. 

4.  For  best  results,  use  the  full 
capacity  of  your  coffee-maker.  Never 
brew  less  than  three-fourths  of 
capacity. 

5.  Consistent  timing  is  important. 
You'll  have  to  do  some  experiment- 
ing, but  after  you  find  the  exact 
timing  to  obtain  the  desired  results 
v/ith  your  coffee-maker,  stick  to  it 
in  order  to  get  uniform  results. 
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6.  Never  boil  coffee.  When  coffee 
is  boiled,  an  undesirable  flavor 
change  takes  place. 

7.  Serve  coffee  as  soon  as  possible 
after  brewing.  Says  Dr.  Greenbaum: 
"Coffee  keeps  its  proper,  fresh  taste 
for  only  a  few  minutes  after  it  has 
been  brewed.  After  coffee  is  only 
fifteen  minutes  old,  it  will  start  to 
taste  bitter,  and  the  longer  it  stands 
the  more  bitter  it  becomes." 

8.  "The  only  way  thus  far  dis- 
covered to  retain  say  half  or  more  or 
the  full  coffee  flavor  of  freshly 
brewed  coffee  is  to  put  the  coffee 
pot  into  the  refrigerator  immediately 
after  pouring  the  coffee  that  is  to  be 
consumed."  Dr.  Greenbaum  empha- 
sizes this  point  strongly.  "The  ideal 
way  is  to  brew  a  fresh  pot  just  be- 
fore serving." 

So  much  for  hearty  hot  coffee. 
There's  another  kind. 

The  fabulous  French  can  be 
thanked  for  inventing  iced  coffee. 
Over  125  years  ago,  French  colonial 
soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Mazagran, 
Algeria,  found  drinking  coffee  syrup 
mixed  with  cold  water  made  the 
intense  desert  heat  more  endurable. 

The  soldiers  carried  the  vogue 
back  to  Paris  where  it  is  to  this  day 
called  Cafe  Mazagran,  with  an  added 
fillip  of  ice  in  tall,  frosted  glasses. 

Americans,  too,  delight  in  the  re- 
freshing   coolness     of    iced     coffee 


whenever  the  thermometer  begins  to 
climb.  Iced  coffee  is  enjoyable,  of 
course,  when  made  simply  according 
to  conventional  procedures  and 
served  plain,  or,  if  your  guests  pre- 
fer, with  cream  or  sugar. 

But  every  imaginative  hostess 
likes,  occasionally,  to  entertain  with 
a  flair.  The  following  heat-beating 
recipes  with  a  festive  air  will  help 
"glamorize"  your  summer  parties. 

Snow-capped  Mocha — For  each 
serving,  combine  %  measuring  cup 
of  double-strength  hot  coffee  with 
two  tablespoons  chocolate  syrup  and 
blend  well.  Pour  over  ice  cubes  in 
tall  glasses  and  add  cream  to  taste. 
Top  with  generous  fluffs  of  whipped 
cream  and  serve  immediately. 

Frosted  Coffee  Hawaii — Two  cups 
strong,  cold  coffee,  one  pint  soft 
coffee  ice  cream,  one  cup  chilled 
pineapple  juice.  Combine  ingredients 
and  beat  thoroughly  with  a  rotary 
beater  until  the  mixture  is  smooth 
and  foamy.  Pour  into  tall  glasses. 
Serves  4  or  5. 

Honey  Iced  Coffee — Make  double- 
strength  coffee.  Sweeten  to  taste 
with  honey  while  hot.  Pour  directly 
over  ice  in  tall  glasses  and  top  with 
whipped  cream.  Dust  with  cinna- 
mon, and  nutmeg. 

Now  lean  back  and  collect  those 
compliments. 

Prepared   by   Swanson   &   Dalzell,   Inc. 


SOME  PROOF. 


"I  am  beginning  to  suspect,"  said  the  bridegroom,  "that  your 
mother  has  a  low  opinion  of  me." 

"Whatever  makes  you  think  that?"  asked  the  bride. 

Replied  the  groom,  "Those  towels  she  gave  us  are  marked  HERS 
and  IT." 

— Patuxent  River  Tester 
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=     Life  Has  Four  Dimensions     = 

ALL  persons  owe  their  lives  to  God,  whether  they  admit  it  or  not,  for 
he  is  the  creator  of  life.  In  the  beginning  he  breathed  upon  man  the 
breath  of  life  and  man  became  a  living  being.  He  gave  us  physical  life  but 
he  meant  life  to  be  something  more.  He  meant  life  to  have  four  dimensions 
as  is  expressed  in  the  life  of  Jesus  who  grew  in  stature,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
favor  with  man  and  God. 

First  of  all,  life  has  a  physical  dimension.  Certainly  physical  existence  is 
important.  Look  how  we  cling  eagerly  to  life!  Look  how  empty  life  is 
when  we  lose  a  loved  one!  Now  we  have  an  obligation  to  take  good  care 
of  the  body,  keep  it  healthy,  eat  proper  food — and  the  proper  amount, 
not  get  too  fat,  take  physical  exercise,  have  occasional  medical  check-ups. 

These  are  important.  But  sometimes  people  think  only  of  satisfying  the 
needs  of  the  body.  Their  philosophy  is:  "Life  is  short.  You  live  only  once; 
so  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  for  tomorrow  you  die!"  But  life  is  more  than 
bread  and  meat,  more  than  eight  hours  of  work,  eight  hours  of  sleep,  and 
eight  hours  of  play. 

There  is  a  second  dimension,  the  mental,  intellectual — growth  in  wisdom. 
Jesus  said  we  are  to  love  God  with  all  the  mind!  So  to  live  we  need  to 
make  a  place  for  mental  stimulation  through  good  books,  through  art, 
through  discussion,  through  study.  Ignorance  is  sin  and  this  is  a  blight  we 
must  cure  with  the  light  of  truth.  You  have  no  right  to  stagnate,  to  drive 
down  a  peg  on  mental  growth,  to  grow  fat  and  flabby  intellectually. 

Then  the  third  dimension  of  life  is  its  social  side — growing  in  favor  with 
man.  This  means  fellowship,  friendships,  thinking  of  others,  living  an  out- 
going life.  There  are  some  people  who  grow  physically  and  mentally,  but 
entirely  ignore  other  people.  Their  lives  are  wrapped  up  in  themselves  and 
so  they  fail  miserably. 

Finally,  life  has  a  spiritual  dimension — man  is  to  grow  in  favor  with 
God.  Emerson  said,  "The  soul  of  progress  is  the  progress  of  the  soul."  And 
Paul  said,  "For  me  to  live  is  Christ  .  .  ."  This  means  turning  to  God  for 
forgiveness  of  sin,  accepting  Christ  as  Savior,  making  the  Lord  God  the 
center  of  life,  taking  time  for  prayer,  for  Bible  study,  for  worship.  People 
who  physically  exist,  who  are  all  for  intellectual  stimulation,  who  are 
concerned  about  others — but  who  leave  God  out  are  not  really  alive.  For 
our  lives  are  tied  up  with  God. 

To  be  alive  is  to  be  aware  of  life's  four  dimensions  and  live  well  in  all 
four! 

—LARRY  FITZGERALD 
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By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


The  Appointed  Time 


For  your  devotional  life.  Take  time  for  meditation  and  prayer 


Needed:  Wisdom  and  Innocence 

JESUS  pointed  out  that  as  his  disciples  went  forth  into  the 
world  they  would  be  as  sheep  among  the  wolves.  To  meet 
the  coming  persecution  he  said  Christians  needed  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  Now  wisdom  and 
innocence  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand.  Some  wise  men  are 
far  from  innocent;  they  are  proud  and  arrogant.  But  the  Christian 
needs  wisdom,  the  ability  to  judge  soundly,  to  know  what  the 
score  is  in  a  complex  world.  Yet  he  is  not  to  parade  his  sagacity. 
He  is  to  be  like  the  turtledove.  This  does  not  mean  weakness. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  never  struck  a  physical  blow  against  his 
enemies,  but  he  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  this  generation. 

Christians  are  not  to  provoke  to  violence;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  not  to  be  afraid.  They  are  to  be  shrewd,  but  this  shrewd- 
ness must  be  in  love.  In  times  of  crises,  as  always,  believers  must 
trust  Christ.  His  Holy  Spirit  will  come  to  teach  what  should  be 
said.  The  Christian  may  be  delivered;  but  if  not,  Christ  will  be 
by  his  side  and  he  will  win  the  eternal  victory. 

READ:  Matthew  10:1-23 

PRAYER:  Help  me,  O  Lord,  to  cultivate  the  Christian  virtues  of 
wisdom  and  innocence  in  my  life.  In  the  midst  of  persecution 
against  me  because  of  my  faith,  help  me  to  be  strong  and  win 
the  victory,  I  shall  if  I  know  thou  art  there.  Give  me  this  as- 
surance. Amen. 

Mine  Eyes  Upon  God 

TV  yTAN  is  a  worshiping  creature.  Made  in  the  image  of  God, 
■"■*-  man  is  restless  until  he  communes  with  his  Father  who 
created  him.  God  gave  him  reasoning  power  and  so  he  came  to 
realize  there  was  a  Power  beyond  his  own.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
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human  race,  man  saw  his  god  in  the  trees,  in  the  wind,  in  the 
moon;  and  later  he  carved  physical  representations  of  his  god  in 
a  wooden  totem — grotesque  figures  they  were  and  one  wonders 
how  primitive  man  could  equate  these  with  God. 

In  still  higher  concepts  God  was  known  as  spirit,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  as  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Then  finally, 
God  sent  his  son  Jesus  into  the  world  and  he  revealed  what  God 
was  really  like. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  truth  about  God  in  Jesus,  men  still  worship 
idols  in  ignorance — power,  money,  prestige,  self.  In  ancient 
Athens  Paul  saw  the  city  full  of  idols  and  his  spirit  was  provoked 
within  him.  Then  he  noticed  an  altar  with  the  inscription:  "To 
an  unknown  god,"  and  he  declared:  "What  therefore  ye  worship 
as  unknown,  this  I  proclaim  to  you." 

READ:  Acts  17:17-34 

PRAYER:  O  God,  help  me  to  turn  away  from  the  idols  that  seek 
to  claim  my  devotion;  and  help  me  to  keep  my  eyes  upon  thee 
and  worship  thee  only.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Developing  Spiritual  Tissue 

TA7HEN  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  in  1945  and 
*  *  Harry  Truman  was  sworn  in  as  president,  immediately  he 
asked  for  the  prayers  of  the  American  people.  Similarly,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  began  his  administration  as  president  in  a  spirit  of 
prayer. 

All  the  truly  great  leaders  of  an  era  are  firm  believers  in  the 
need,  exercise,  and  power  of  prayer.  Any  man  who  tries  to  lead 
without  the  prayers  of  his  own  heart  and  those  of  his  people  will 
fail. 

Soldiers  believe  in  prayer.  When  the  soldier  forgets  prayer  he 
is  refusing  greater  protection  than  any  carbine  or  M-l  could 
give  him. 

Prayer  to  the  Christian  is  what  fuel  is  to  a  fire-energized 
power.  Let  us  utilize  this  means  for  the  continuous  growth  of  our 
spiritual  nature. 

READ:  Matthew  14:22-26 

PRAYER:  Teach  me  to  pray,  O  God,  that  my  spiritual  tissue 
may  be  firm.  We  ask  thy  blessings,  Almighty  God,  upon  all  those 
who  rule  over  us.  May  they  seek  the  paths  of  the  Most  High  God 
and  walk  in  them.  May  they  and  we  be  a  strong  people,  a  wise 
people,  a  praying  people.  Teach  me  that  when  I  lean  heavily 
upon  God  I  am  most  strong.  Amen. 
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The  Quiet  Moment 

AN  old  lady  sat  in  her  rocking  chair  on  her  front  porch  looking 
-***  at  a  lovely  sunset.  Her  grown  son,  with  whom  she  lived, 
stopped  by  her  side  and  said.  "Mother,  why  are  you  so  quiet?" 
The  lovely  lady  replied,  "God  is  leading  me  beside  the  still 
waters."  What  a  wonderful  thought! 

In  a  turbulent  world  of  noise  and  distraction,  you  may  wonder 
when  you'll  ever  find  the  time  to  sit  "beside  still  waters."  But 
God  can  bring  into  each  life  this  quiet  moment.  It  may  come 
through  a  period  of  personal  prayer;  it  may  come  while  one  looks 
at  a  beautiful  picture;  it  may  come  as  one  gazes  upon  a  beautiful 
sunset.  It  may  come  when  one  reads  the  open  Bible. 

It  is  the  time  when,  hand  in  hand,  we  walk  with  God  beside 
the  quiet  stream  of  our  life.  From  it  comes  love,  inspiration,  calm- 
ness and  security. 

READ:  Psalm  23 

PRAYER:  Calm  me  and  keep  me,  O  Lord,  walking  with  you 
beside  the  still  waters  for  my  soul's  sake.  Amen. 


Morning  Prayer 

If   we   would   be   upheld   by   Unseen 

Hands, 
And  lifted  as  on  eagles'  wings  above, 
Daily  our  minds  must  wait  the  Lord's 

commands, 
Daily  our  hearts  must  seek  His  holy 

love. 

Within  our  time  of  prayer  we  meet  this 

need, 
Linking  our  lives  to  all  the  Father's 

might, 
This  is  the  bread  on  which  our  spirits 

feed, 
Like  manna  gathered  in  the  morning 

light. 

—JEAN    HOCAN    DUDLEY 


The  Task 

I  saw  a  world  of  war  and  hate, 

of  suffering  and  sin; 
A  world  gone  mad  with  lust  and  greed, 

where  men  killed  other  men. 
I  said,  "If  I   could  have   the  might, 

the  power  of   His  hand, 
Why   I   could   build    a   better   world, 

create  a  better  man." 
And  then  I  heard  the  voice  of  God 

so  soft  and  yet  so  clear, 
"To  build   a   better  man   and   world 

is  why  I  put  you  here." 

—RICHARD  R.  SMITH 


If  We  Would  Know 

For  everything  that  happens 
There's  a  reason  and  a  cause. 
If     we     would     know     life's     secrets 
We  must  first  obey  its  laws. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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Detour 

Each  life  must  encounter  some  failure. 
But  this  is  no  cause  for  distress. 
For  failure  is  only  a  detour 
We  reach  on  the  road  to  success. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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Eternal  Father,  we  ask  thy  for- 
giveness for  our  sins:  for  our  impure 
thoughts,  our  unholy  desires,  our 
unkind  words,  our  ignoble  actions. 
We  have  followed  the  whims  of  our 
own  selfish  living  and  not  made  suf- 
ficient place  for  thine  unfailing 
presence.  We  have  not  been  creative 
in  living,  but  have  drifted  with  the 
currents  of  mechanized,  routine  liv- 
ing. The  cross  with  its  pain,  and 
suffering,  and  shame  we  have  not 
been  willing  to  bear.  So,  Holy  Father, 
forgive  us.  Help  us  to  set  our  affec- 
tions upon  things  above,  on  thee,  the 
only  wise  God,  ruler  of  the  universe 
and  controller  of  our  lives.  In  truth 
we  now  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
thy  Son  and  our  Savior.  Amen. 

O  God,  as  we  set  forth  on  this 
day,  help  us  to  know  thou  art  near. 
May  the  sense  of  the  Eternal  be  with 
us  every  moment  of  this  new  day. 
Deliver  us  from  indolence,  from 
purposeless  living,  from  shoddy  work, 
from  lazy  thinking.  Give  us  the 
virtues  of  truth,  honesty,  wisdom, 
courage,  love.  May  we  be  Christian 
in  all  things  we  think  and  do.  Give 
us  steadfastness  of  heart  and  purpose. 
At  times  we  will  meet  failure;  be 
especially  near  to  us  then,  O  Lord, 
and  enable  us  to  swallow  up  these 
defeats  with  determination  and  still 
greater  faith  in  thee  and  our  mission. 
Give  us  the  courage  to  become  one 
with    thee    in    the    building    of    thy 


kingdom  on  earth.  Hasten  the  day 
when  mankind  shall  dwell  in  that 
holy  and  beautiful  city  of  God. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  everywhere, 
watch  over  our  absent  loved  ones. 
We  are  separated  from  them  by 
great  distances,  but  thou  who  art 
near  us  art  also  near  our  dear  ones. 
Protect  them  from  sickness,  from 
harm,  from  loneliness,  from  death. 
While  we  are  absent  from  one 
another,  may  we  remember  always 
our  love  for  them  and  never  do  any- 
thing which  we  would  be  ashamed 
to  tell  them.  Keep  them  and  us  in 
the  hollow  of  thy  hand.  Through 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Our  Father,  thou  art  the  God  of 
the  Night  as  well  as  the  Day.  As 
we  go  to  bed,  watch  over  us  during 
the  silent  hours  of  the  night.  We  re- 
call this  busy  day;  we  thank  thee  for 
it,  and  for  the  privilege  of  life  which 
it  has  afforded.  If  we  have  missed  the 
mark  today,  if  we  have  sinned,  if  we 
have  been  too  pre-occupied  with 
trivialities,  forgive  us.  As  we  lie  abed, 
refresh  us  with  sound  sleep  so  we 
may  be  ready  for  the  tasks  of  to- 
morrow. And  during  the  darkness 
of  this  night,  be  with  those  who  lie 
upon  beds  of  sickness,  be  with  the 
anxious,  the  distressed.  Guide  the 
doctors  and  nurses  who  minister  to 
others  at  night.  This  we  ask  for  Jesus' 
sake.  Amen. 
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The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


7   Marks  of  a   Christian  Family 

The  Lambeth  Conference,  held  in 
London,  in  1958,  went  on  record 
with  seven  marks  of  a  Christian 
family.  They  are: 

1.  Seeks  to  live  by  the  teachings 
and  example  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Joins  in  the  worship  of  Al- 
mighty God  on  Sundays  in  church. 

3.  Joins  in  common  prayer  and 
Bible  readings  and  grace  at  meals. 

4.  Is  forgiving  one  to  another  and 
accepts  responsibility  for  one 
another. 

5.  Shares  together  in  common  task 
and  recreation. 

6.  Uses  abilities,  time  and  posses- 
sions responsibly  in  society. 

7.  Is  a  good  neighbor,  hospitable 
to  friend  and  stranger. 

Still  Need  the  Pastor 

With  Dick  Clark  counseling  teen- 
agers in  This  Week  and  now  Pat 
Boone  talking  to  teen-agers  in  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  should  pastors 
and  chaplains  turn  their  teen-agers 
over  to  the  celebrities  and  go  home? 
I  doubt  it.  Teen-agers  still  need  the 
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gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
some  preaching  against  sin.  "How  to 
be  popular"  is  not  nearly  so  impor- 
tant as  "how  to  be  saved"  and  "how 
to  get  to  heaven." 

60  at  Writers  Workshop 

Late  last  year  a  Christian  Writers' 
Workshop  was  held  in  Mexico  City. 
Some  sixty  pastors,  professors  and 
teachers  from  eight  Caribbean 
countries  attended.  The  workshop 
was  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on 
World  Literacy  and  Christian  Litera- 
ture (Lit-Lit) .  Some  of  the  leaders  in 
the  conference  were:  Marion  Van 
Home,  secretary  of  literature  for 
Lit-Lit;  Ben  Browne,  Director  of 
Publications  for  American  Baptists; 
Dr.  G.  Baez-Camargo,  noted  Mexi- 
can author;  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Clarke 
Wilson,  author  and  drama  teacher. 

Austria,  a  Haven  for  Refugees 

Austria  has  been  a  postwar  haven 
for  trudging,  terrified  refugees  by 
the  thousands — like  the  180,000 
escapees  of  the  1956  Hungarian  up- 
rising. It  is  also  destination  for  pil- 


grims  that  are  slipping  over  from 
Eastern  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  ten  years  as  many  as  1,500,000 
men,  women,  and  children  have  ar- 
rived homeless,  penniless,  and  too 
often  hopeless  into  an  Austria  which 
has  generally  shown  the  greatest 
patience  and  understanding.  .  .  . 
Now  Austria  is  a  scene  of  united 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  to  rescue  thou- 
sands of  refugees,  do  away  with 
refugee  camps,  relocate  these  people 
in  strategic  spots.  Leader  of  this 
work  in  Austria  is  Arthur  Foster,  an 
Englishman,  a  man  with  faith  and  a 
genius  for  straight  talk. 

Contest  News 

The  Army-Navy-Air  Force  Regis- 
ter and  the  Armed  Forces  Writers 
League  are  teaming  up  on  a  writing 
contest.  The  article  you  write  is  to 
be  about  the  People-to-People 
(PTP)  program,  something  you've 
done  or  something  you  know  about 
which  has  helped  to  dispel  ignorance 
and  strengthen  friendship.  First 
prize  is  $250  plus  a  life  membership 
in  AFWL.  For  further  information, 
write  to  Armed  Forces  Writers 
League,  1832  N.  E.  7th  Terrace, 
Gainesville,  Fla.  Contest  closes  April 
10. 

Year  of  Jubilee  for  Lutherans 

A  constituting  convention  for  the 
merger  of  the  Evangelical,  American 
and  United  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Churches  into  the  2,200,000-member 
American  Lutheran  Church  will  be 
held  April  22-24,  1960.  Following 
the  merger  the  new  group  will 
launch  a  Year  of  Jubilee  which  will 


be  devoted  to  prayer,  Bible  study 
and  evangelism  in  the  new  church's 
5,000  congregations. 

Number  in  the  Armed  Forces 

The  strength  of  our  armed  forces 
as  of  October  31,  1959,  is  as  follows: 
Army,  872,485;  Navy,  619,064;  Air 
Force,  833,100;  Marine  Corps,  173,- 
185.  Total:  2,497,834. 

Missions  in  the  Changing  World 

The  need  for  American  churches 
to  recognize  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  world  and  to  carry  out  their 
mission  to  the  world  with  that  knowl- 
edge was  stressed  last  December  at 
the  first  joint  assembly  of  the  Divi- 
sions of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Dr. 
Willard  M.  Wickizer,  executive 
chairman  for  Home  Missions  and 
Christian  Education  of  the  United 
Christian  Missionary  Society  (Disci- 
ples), and  a  vice-president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  said: 
"In  a  sense,  the  formulation  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  nation  begins 
in  the  pew  of  the  local  church.  .  .  . 
Our  churches  must  work  to  redeem 
a  society  fraught  with  inter-group 
tensions  and  dominated  by  material- 
istic values.  .  .  ." 

New  Home  for  Heifer  Project,  Inc. 

Headquarters  of  Heifer  Project, 
Inc.,  interdenominational  church- 
sponsored  relief  program,  has  moved 
its  headquarters  from  New  Windsor, 
Md.,  to  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  The  move 
was  due  to  "operational  advantages" 
of  the  Pennsylvania  address.  Heifer 
Project,  Inc.  was  established  in  1944. 
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Third  Assembly  of  the  WCC 

The  third  assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  will  be  held  in 
New  Delhi,  India,  in  late  November 
and  early  December  1961.  The 
theme  of  the  assembly  will  be: 
"Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the 
World- 
Welcome  to  America 

Six  hundred  former  Dutch  resi- 
dents of  Indonesia,  who  had  to  leave 
their  homes  two  years  ago  because 
of  the  political  situation,  sailed  from 
Rotterdam  last  November  for  the 
United  States  and  are  now  in 
America.  Dr.  Edgar  H.  S.  Chandler 
of  the  World  Council's  Service  to 
Refugees  says:  "Dutchmen  are  the 
best  emigrants/' 

Survey  of  Fund  Appeals 

The  American  Heart  Association 
is  seeking  the  appointment  of  an 
impartial  group  to  study  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  increasing 
number  of  fund  appeals  by  health 
agencies.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
points  out:  "An  imbalance  has  de- 
veloped between  the  prevalence  of 
certain  diseases  and  the  amount  of 
money  raised  to  combat  them."  AHA 
has  suggested  that  the  study  group 
be  composed  of  physicians,  scientists 
and  community  leaders  and  that  it 
do  two  things:  1.  Define  the  major 
areas  of  chronic  disease  which 
present  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
national  health  and  welfare.  2. 
Establish  criteria  which  will  guide 
the  public  in  making  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  time,  effort  and  funds 
to  individual  health  causes. 


World    Methodist    Conference 

Plans  for  the  tenth  World  Meth- 
odist Conference  to  be  held  August 
17-25,  1961,  in  Oslo,  Norway,  are 
under  way.  Approximately  1,000 
delegates,  including  500  Americans, 
will  attend.  They  will  represent  some 
twenty  million  members  of  forty 
Methodist  communions  in  seventy- 
six  countries.  "New  life  in  the 
Spirit"  will  be  the  general  theme. 


Chaplain  Tobey's  First  Anniversary 

After  one  year  as  Chief  of  Chap 
lains,    U.S.    Army,    and   twenty-two 
trips  in  which  he  covered  approxi 
mately  fifty  thousand  miles,  Chaplain 
(Maj.  Gen.)  Frank  A.  Tobey  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  Army  personnel.  Church  attend- 
ance and  interest  in  religious  activi- 
ties is  increasing  and  the  efforts  of 
commanders  and  chaplains  find  the 
response  of  the  modern  soldier  en 
couraging. 

Congratulations  to  These 
Christian  Lay  Leaders 

On  behalf  of  its  thirty-four  mem- 
ber denominations  of  The  Genera 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Armec 
Forces  Personnel,  certificates  of 
appreciation  have  been  awarded  to 
the  following  lay  leaders  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  who 
have  made  especially  significant 
contributions  to  the  Protestant 
chapel  program.  As  of  November  19, 
1959,  fifty-five  certificates  have  been 
awarded:  eighteen  to  Army  person- 
nel, eighteen  to  Navy,  and  nineteen 
to  the  Air  Force.  Congratulations! 
The  names  follow: 
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ARMY 
Mrs.  Ollie  Banks,  Ft.  Cronkhite, 
Calif.;  Maj.  Gen.  Earl  C.  Bergquist, 
Ft.  Dix,  N.J.;  1st  Lt.  Thomas  Bertran, 
Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.;  Maj.  Gen.  Christian 
H.  Clark,  Jr.,  Ft.  Jackson,  S.C.;  Col. 
Walter  A.  Downing,  APO  834,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  SP-4  Albert  L.  Epley, 
APO  46,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Col.  Ken- 
neth W.  Foster,  APO  58,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Capt.  Dale  E.  Hallmark,  Ft. 
Rucker,  Ala.;  Mrs.  Blair  E.  Hender- 
son, Ft.  Eustis,  Va.;  Col.  Ralph  E. 
Leighton,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  PFC  Homer  E.  Monteith, 
Beaumont  Army  Hospital,  El  Paso, 
Tex.;  Henry  P.  Montgomery,  APO 
39,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Col.  M.  L. 
Sherburn,  Arlington  Hall  Station, 
Arlington,  Va.;  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  F. 
Sink,  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.;  Col.  Paul  T. 
Snowden,  Ft.  Gordon,  Ga.;  Mrs. 
Edward  W.  Stapp,  Ft.  Campbell, 
Ky.;  Lawrence  C.  Spurrier,  Ft.  Bu- 
chanan, Puerto  Rico;  Robert  Fraizer 
Woods,  Jr.,  Ft.  George  G.  Meade, 
Md. 


NAVY 

CDR  William  B.  Barron,  Jr.,  Whid- 
bey  Island,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash.; 
LTJG  Joe  D.  Camp,  USS  Hollister 
(DD-788);  Mrs.  Alice  Mae  Carmen, 
Ellyson  Field,  Fla.;  LCDR  Richard 
A.  Corey,  Ford  Island,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii;  ENS  John  B.  Griffiths,  USS 
Arnold  J.  Isbell  (DD-869);  LTJG 
Robert  Higley,  USS  Eldorado  (AGC- 
11);  LTJG  B.  L.  Knight,  USS  Hel- 
ena (CA-75);  LTJG  Arnold 
Mangham,  DesRon  11,  FPO,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Met- 
zelaars,    Laurel    Bay,    S.C.;    Joseph 


Nichol,  Jr.,  Norfolk  11,  Va.;  SGT 
Seawall  A.  Pettengill,  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, Calif.;  LTJG  Lee  Nichols,  USS 
Hooper  (DE-1026);  ADM  Alfred 
Melville  Pride,  North  Island,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  EMC  Walter  W. 
Rippe,  Navy  #913,  FPO,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  LT  Samuel  J.  Veal,  USS 
Amphion  (AR-13);  Donald  Weber, 
Sanford,  Fla.;  CDR  G.  R.  Wells,  Hq 
Tenth  Naval  District;  LTJG  Charles 
E.  Williams,  DesRon  11,  FPO,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

AIR  FORCE 
Mrs.  Susan  Altizer,  Cannon  A.  F. 
Base,  N.  Mex.;  Mrs.  Rae  Beecher, 
Grenier  Field,  N.H.;  S/SGT  Jack 
Bishop,  APO  147,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
SMSgt  Lloyd  E.  Carnright,  Eglin 
A.  F.  Base,  Fla.;  A/2C  Henry  O. 
David,  APO  293,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Mrs.  Navis  Davis,  Dow  A.  F.  Base, 
Me.;  CWO  John  E.  Engram,  Maiden 
A.  F.  Base,  Mo.;  CWO  Harry  W. 
Ernst,  Forbes  A.  F.  Base,  Kans.; 
A/2C  David  P.  Gardner,  Indian 
Springs  A.  F.  Base,  Nev.;  Lt  Col 
William  P.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Maxwell 
A.  F.  Base,  Ala.;  Mrs.  Alfred  E. 
Graham,  Hanscon  Field,  Mass.;  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Hamsher,  Holloman  A.  F. 
Base,  N.  Mex.;  Mrs.  Ned  Hawkins, 
Greenville  A.  F.  Base,  Miss.;  Mrs. 
June  Humphreys,  Niagara  Falls 
Municipal  Airport,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Joyce 
J.  Lehn,  APO  63,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  CAPT  Lewis  B.  McGlohon, 
MacDill  A.  F.  Base,  Fla.;  Mrs.  Eva 
Phillips,  Whiteman  A.  F.  Base,  Mo.; 
Mrs.  Mildred  Snell,  Miami  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Fla.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Von  Kaenel,  Chnton-Sherman 
A.  F.  Base,  Oklahoma. 
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March  is  the  third  month  of  the  year  and  gets  its  name  from  the  Roman  war 
god,  Mars.  The  days  are  rapidly  getting  longer.  The  March  winds  are  blowing. 
This  is  an  important  month  in  the  Christian  calendar. 

March  1-31.  Red  Cross  Month. 

March  1.  Mardi  Gras.  New  Orleans,  La.  and  certain  Alabama  and  Florida 
cities. 

March  1-7.  Here's  an  interesting  one:  Return  the  Borrowed  Books  Week. 
Purpose:  "To  remind  the  guy  down  the  street  to  bring  back  Volume  III  of  our 
encyclopedia  and  to  remind  us  to  return  his  copy  of  Joe  Millers  Joke  Book  (if 
we  can  find  it)/' 

March  2.  Lent  begins.  The  greatest  period  of  fasting  in  the  Christian  church; 
originally  forty  hours,  but  now  Lent  continues  for  forty  week  days  and  six 
Sundays  before  Easter.  This  day  is  also  known  as  Ash  Wednesday  from  the 
ceremonial  ashes  worn  as  a  symbol  of  penitence;  but  this  ceremony  is  not 
practiced  among  reformed  churches.  The  last  seven  days  of  Lent  are  called  Holy 
Week. 

March  4.  World  Day  of  Prayer.  Purpose:  "To  unite  Christians  in  a  bond  of 
prayer  around  the  world,  and  in  the  USA  to  make  an  offering  to  international 
missions. " 

March  6.  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

March  6-12.  Girl  Scout  Week.  Girl  Scouting  in  the  U.S.  was  founded  by 
Juliette  Low  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  March  12,  1912. 

March  17  through  April  17.  Easter  Seal  Campaign.  Purpose:  "To  raise  funds 
for  care,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  crippled  children  and  adults." 

March  20.  9:43  A.M.  Eastern  Standard  Time.  Spring  begins. 

March  20-26.  National  Wildlife  Week.  Purpose:  "To  focus  public  attention  on 
the  importance  of  our  national  resources  and  on  broad  and  pressing  conservation 
problems." 

March  21.  Monday.  National  Teen- Agere*  Day.  Purpose:  "To  foster  better  re- 
lations between  teen-ager  and  adult." 

March  27-Apr.  2.  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Purpose:  "To  promote  opportunities  for  children  and  youth  to 
realize  their  full  potential  for  a  creative  life  in  freedom  and  dignity." 

March  27.  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing.  Purpose:  Through  one  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  Christian  churches  to  provide  relief  for  many  of  the  world's  needy — 
one  great  hour  of  sharing! 

REMEMBER:  Next  month  is  exceedingly  significant  in  the  Christian  calendar. 
April  10  is  Palm  Sunday.  April  10-17  is  Holy  Week.  April  15  is  Good  Friday.  And 
April  17  is  Easter  Sunday. 
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Chapter  3 — Protestants  Believe:  In  the  Authority 

of  the  Bible 


T^V  ISCUSSION  regarding  the  Bible  can  often  get  hot  and  furious. 
-^  More  heat  than  light  is  engendered.  This  kind  of  discussion 
usually  does  more  harm  than  good.  However,  an  honest  sharing  of 
convictions  in  a  search  for  truth  is  helpful.  These  subjects  and  ques- 
tions are  designed  for  such  use.  Use  them  for  discussion  or  for 
sermons  and  seek  to  be  helpful  to  those  to  whom  you  minister. 

1.  Our  Basis  of  Authority  (2  Tim.  2:14-26;  3:16,  17) 
Protestantism  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  its  authority.  In  what 

way?  What  do  we  mean  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible?  Why  do  we 
have  so  many  denominations  each  claiming  the  Bible  as  authorita- 
tive? 

2.  The  Bible  and  Life  (John  6:66-71;  20:30,  31) 

What  is  the  theme  of  the  Bible?  What  are  the  major  questions  men 
are  asking  themselves  today  about  life?  How  does  the  Bible  throw 
light  on  these  questions?  Where  do  we  find  ultimate  answers  to  our 
deepest  questions?  How? 

3.  No  Originals— Only  Copies  (Matt.  23:1-15) 

Because  we  do  not  have  any  original  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  we 
have  to  rely  upon  later  manuscripts  and  translations.  In  what  degree 
is  the  King  James  translation  an  Authorized  Version?  Why  do  we 
cherish  it  so  dearly?  What  other  versions  are  more  accurate?  Is  there 
today  any  one  "authorized"  version  of  the  Bible? 

4.  The  Word  Speaks  to  Me  (Rev.  22:8-21) 

The  Bible  is  a  library  of  many  books  and  some  of  them  are  very 
difficult  to  understand.  What  is  the  best  way  to  understand  the  Bible 
as  a  whole?  Why  do  most  of  us  actually  use  only  a  small  portion  of 
Scriptures?  How  can  we  really  make  the  Bible  authentic  for  our  own 
lives? 
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Teach  Yourself  Logic  to  Think  More  Clearly  by  A.  A.  Luce  (Association  Press. 
1958.  $3.75.)  A  Life  Enrichment  Book. 
One  of  the  troubles  with  the  world  is  shoddy  thinking.  People  do  not  think 
clearly,  logically.  As  one  who  reads  and  edits  thousands  of  manuscripts,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  basic  fault  of  most  writers  is  the  lack  of  clear 
thinking.  Now  to  study  a  book  on  logic  doesn't  necessarily  mean  you  will  forth- 
with be  a  logical  thinker.  But  certainly  it  should  help.  Such  questions  as,  What  is 
logic?  What  are  terms?  What  is  the  proposition?  What  is  the  syllogism,  inductive 
reasoning,  deductive  reasoning?  etc.  are  answered  in  this  text.  It  is  a  good  book  and 
should  be  most  rewarding  in  its  benefits  to  you,  the  reader. 

The  Heart  of  a  Champion  by  Bob  Richards  (Fleming  H.  Revell.  1959.  $2.50). 

Here  is  a  series  of  addresses  put  into  print  by  the  pole-vaulting  parson,  an 
Olympic  champion.  What  is  the  heart  of  a  champion?  A  mental  attitude  that 
refuses  to  give  up,  belief  in  the  impossible,  the  ability  to  be  hurt  and  keep  on 
going,  a  willingness  to  give  everything  he's  got,  and  faith  and  trust  in  God. 
Readers  will  find  here  many  thrilling  illustrations  from  almost  all  sports  of 
persons  who  exhibited  great  courage  in  becoming  champions;  and  also  the  faith 
of  these  persons  in  God  and  prayer. 

The  Amazing  Results  of  Positive  Thinking  by  Norman  Vincent  Peale  (Prentice 
Hall,  1959,  $3.50). 

Dr.  Peale  has  been  the  preacher  for  many  years  now  of  the  value  of  positive 
thinking — effective  living  through  right  thinking  and  practical  religious  faith. 
Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Peale's  book  The  "Bower  of  Positive  Thinking,  thou- 
sands of  persons  have  communicated  with  the  author,  telling  of  their  application 
of  positive  thinking  to  their  own  life  situations.  These  letters  have  been  compiled 
into  a  book  by  Dr.  Peale  and  they  tell  of  mastered  fear,  healed  personal  relation- 
ships, better  health,  the  overcoming  of  inner  conflicts  and  the  gaining  of  new 
confidence. 

Some  of  us  perhaps  would  like  a  little  more  emphasis  upon  the  theological 
aspects  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  healthy  attitude  of  mind 
is  vital  in  successful  living. 

Putting  Your  Faith  to  Work  by  John  A.  Redhead  (Abingdon  Press.  1959.  $2.00) 
The  sub-title  to  this  book  is:  "Answers  to  Questions  People  Ask."  The  author 
deals  with  such  important  questions  as  "Where  can  I  get  what  I  want  most?  How 
can  I  learn  to  take  it?  How  can  I  find  strength  for  the  day?  How  can  I  learn  to 
grow  up?  What  does  the  Bible  say  about  drinking?"  His  answers  are  thorough  and 
positively  Christian.  Very  worth  reading. 
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Our  Good  Friends  in  Australia 

I  am  able  to  enclose  a  cheque  for  54  dollars,  which  I  believe  will  take  care 
of  the  outstanding  amounts  until  this  December.  .  .  Your  magazine  is  indeed 
educational,  interesting  and  inspiring.  I  always  find  the  lads  very  willing  to  read 
them,  and  anxious  for  the  next  issue. 

— Chaplain  David  F.  L.  Harris, 
Royal  Australian  Air  Force, 
Richmond,  N.S.W.,  Australia 

Looking  Better 

The  magazine  is  looking  better  all  the  time. 

— CDR  Frederick  W.  Brink,  CHC,  USN, 
U.S.  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station, 
Whiting  Field,  Milton,  Fla. 

Good  Looking  Job 

Thanks  for  sending  me  the  copies  of  the  December  issue.  It  is  a  good  looking 
job. 

— Robert  Elfers,  Director  and  Editor, 
Dept.  of  Adult  Work, 
Commission  on  Missionary  Education, 
New  York  10,  N.Y. 

From  a  Jewish  Reader 

As  usual,  I  read  THE  LINK  monthly  but  some  issues  I  re-read.  Your  November 
1959  issue  is  one  of  these.  You  are  doing  a  lot  for  us  in  uniform  overseas  by  your 
spiritual  publication. 

— MAJ  T.  C.  Kahn, 

Box  52,  USAF  Hospital, 
APO  633,  New  York,  N.Y. 

From  a  Former  Editor 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  beautiful  job  you  are 
doing  with  THE  LINK. 

—Clarence  W.  Hall, 
A  senior  editor, 
Reader  s  Digest, 
Pleasantville,  N.Y. 
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"I  think  I'm  beginning  to  notice  a 
change  in  my  attitude,  o.k.  if  I  don't 
stand  in  the  corner  anymore?" 


"The  lodge  meeting  had  to  be 
postponed  last  night,"  a  member 
told  his  friend.  "The  Supreme  Ex- 
alted Invincible  Unlimited  Sixty- 
ninth  Degree  Potentate's  wife  just 
wouldn't  let  him  come." 

— Bennett  Cerf 


The  date  for  our  wedding  day  had 
been  set  and  all  the  plans  made — 
except  for  one  important  detail.  The 
bridegroom — in  the  midst  of  a  four- 
year  Navy  hitch — was  having  diffi- 
culty securing  leave.  Finally  out  of 
desperation  he  consulted  the  chap- 
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lain.  Forgetting  his  carefully  re- 
hearsed speech,  he  blurted  out,  "Sir, 
my  wife  will  be  going  on  a  honey- 
moon, and  I'd  sure  like  to  go  along." 
He  got  his  extra  leave. 

— Mrs.  Ronald  H.  Litchet 
in  Reader  s  Digest 

The  plea  to  "call  by  number"  on 
long  distance  calls  had  an  unusual 
feedback  the  other  day. 

An  operator  was  asked  to  place 
a  call  to  a  state  prison  official  in 
Hunts ville,  Texas.  "Do  you  know 
his  number?"  she  asked  innocently. 

"He  doesn't  have  a  number,"  came 
the  dry  response.  "He's  a  warden 
there." 

— Indiana  Bell  News 

When  medical  science  finally  does 
establish  a  brain  bank,  what  can 
most  of  us  use  for  collateral? 

— Bert  Kruse  in  Quote 

Saint  Peter  was  once  overwhelmed 
by  fifty-seven  Methodists  clamoring 
for  admission  at  the  pearly  gates. 
Unable  to  accommodate  them — it 
seems  that  a  celestial  housing  de- 
velopment was  not  on  schedule — he 
telephoned  Lucifer  who  reluctantly 
agreed  to  look  after  them  for  a  few 
days.  But  next  morning  came  an 
SOS  from  below.  "Peter,"  said  Luci- 
fer, "you've  got  to  take  these  Meth- 
odists back.  They've  organized,  taken 
up  a  collection — and  are  only  $50 
short  of  having  enough  to  air-con- 
dition the  place!" 

— Together 

Flattery  won't  get  a  girl  much 
besides  marriage. — Bert  Cruse 
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